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ADMINISTRATIVE RESPONSIBILITY FOR PLANNING* 


Spencer H. Crookes 

State Director, Washington Children’s 
Home Society 

Seattle, Wash. 


For vEaRS we have been preoccupied with 
the plight of children who, through faulty 
planning and management, never achieve 
healthy development. Failure to keep chil- 
dren in their own homes, necessitating care 
away from home, is not solely the result of 
poor diagnostic skills but rests firmly on the 
heads of each department of an agency, and 
on administration’s more than any other. 

It is not that child welfare workers are 
indifferent to the utter waste in lives and 
human effort caused by the failure. Journals 
of recent years reflect a continual preoccupa- 
tin with the need for: “work with children 
in their own homes,” “preventive service,” 
“protective service.” Our plea is for suffi- 
cient staff and funds to prevent the breakup 
of families before the separation becomes 
necessary. 

A review of periodicals reveals sound and 
honest self-criticism. It is not enough, how- 
ever, to attribute our failures to lack of 
knowledge, resources, or conviction, or even 
to failures in community planning. Nor can 
I accept the allegation that in their pre- 
occupation with substitute care child welfare 
workers overlook the importance of the 
family as a whole. And I doubt that addition- 
al consolidation of agencies or more or less 
specialization, or better research are a sub- 
stitute for a public understanding that an 
agency requires enough staff and funds to do 
a good job. 

Doing the job in the best interests of the 
child and his family comes naturally to a 
good caseworker operating in a well-admin- 
istered agency. What are some of the factors 
that impede sound plans for children, which 
should be the chief concern of the agency’s 
administration, and of the entire agency 
team? 


*Given at South Pacific Regional Conference, San 
Francisco, April 5, 1957. 
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This article focuses on how administration can make 
children’s services more effective, discusses some 
factors impeding long-range planning for children, 
and suggests methods for improving the situation. 


One is the failure of agencies to match 
knowledge already in hand with policies and 
facilities sufficient to the job. Second is the 
responsibility, not fully accepted by agencies, 
to get rid of the limitations and confusions in 
laws relating to children. Third, to establish 
greater liaison and cooperation with the juvenile 
courts which are confronted with ever- 
increasing numbers. And, finally, our re- 
sponsibility to represent the community in in- 
sisting on good standards in child welfare. 

Granted that many of the trends in prac- 
tice rest on shaky fads or empiricism! and 
that we do not have enough knowledge, it 
must be admitted that we too often are un- 
able to make effective use of the considerable 
knowledge we have. We run the risk of be- 
coming inured to the frustration of being 
unable to carry out a plan. Often we freeze 
when confronted with the necessity for mak- 
ing a decisive plan, or pass the responsibility 
on to the agency consultant or to the so- 
called agency team. 


Administration-Staff Relationship 

It goes without saying that overloaded 
staff struggling against a backlog of unas- 
signed cases cannot use its skills effectively. 
Nor can we expect staff without proper 
training and experience to undertake the 
difficult task of assessing the potential of 
parents and helping them to keep their chil- 
dren or help the children to give up their 
parents. Furthermore no amount of training 
and skill can enable the caseworker to offset 
the administration’s failure to exercise its 
responsibility for leadership to the board 
and to the community. 

All child-caring agencies are dedicated to 
children but those that face overloads 
require even greater stewardship of the 


1 Milton J. E. Senn, “Fads and Facts as the Bases of 
Child-Care Practices,” Children, March-April, 1957. 
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executive. The administration’s concern 
about what is happening to parents and chil- 
dren invariably pervades the agency. The 
staff knows and reacts to the unity of the 
agency’s purpose. Its effect can be seen in 
the vitality and direction of the service. In 
residential treatment centers proximity to 
the anguish of children often unites staff in 
a common purpose. I am not prescribing a 
process of agency soul-searching. What I am 
proposing is the constant hard scrutiny of 
procedures and policies that affect case loads. 
It is not hard for the staff to appraise its job 
if it knows that responsibility for failures in 
planning is shared all along the line and es- 
pecially at the top. This kind of appraisal, 
backed by meaningful statistics, can result 
in training programs, and staff projects 
focused on improving on procedures through 
examination of the way in which skills are 
utilized. 

No amount of sound practice can over- 
come the frustration of lack of needed 
facilities in a community. Before we condemn 
children and parents to ineffective forms of 
service on the excuse that we do not possess 
sufficient resources, we must ask ourselves 
whether we have considered seriously and 
used imaginatively those we have. Do we 
make diagnostic pigeonholes and then leave 
our clients in them, without recognizing that 
at different stages in his life, a child’s needs 
may change materially? Often, one suspects, 
we hesitate to use an available resource 
simply because it is not our own or because 
staff time is required to explore its use. 
Watchmakers say that a timepiece will de- 
teriorate if not kept in use, and agencies tend 
to flourish through the demands they place 
on each other. 

The administration of an agency also has 
an important role in this process. Too often 
the service staff finds itself caught in keeping 
abreast of unassigned cases without the op- 
portunity to explore collateral services and 
to keep informed as to their availability. In 
some communities a continuing inter-agency 
case committee with representation from 
supervisory and administrative staff has 

been effective in service planning. Not only 
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large numbers of children are maintained 
away from their own homes primarily be- 
cause not enough services are provided to 
hdp the parents while the families are still 
intact, our only course is to use agency efforts 
to correct this condition through decent 
legislative provisions. 

One legislative problem which creates 
waste in lives, effort and funds is found in 
the juvenile codes in most states. Prominent 
juvenile court judges in various parts of the 
country have pointed to the widening gap 
between theory and practice of the law. In 
large city juvenile courts, justice must of 
necessity be dispensed on a mass production 
basis, and often without adequately trained 
staf to keep the judges properly informed. 
When Judge George Edwards began his work 
at the Wayne County Juvenile Court he 
found that twenty-seven children had been 
held in detention more than 100 days without 
hearing? In California, it was found that 
over 2,100 dependent and neglected, zot 
delinquent children were placed in secure 
custody due to lack of shelter facilities. Does 
this not suggest that agency administration 
needs to examine priorities to make certain 
that facilities areavailable to thecourts, which 
they cannot and should not provide within 
their judicial function. In many places the 
failure of agencies to take over these ad- 
ministrative jobs has compelled the courts 
to engage in broad social welfare programs 
for which they are not organized and to the 


‘Final Report of the Citizens Committee on Adop- 
tion of Children in California, 1953. 

*George Edwards, “Challenge of a Juvenile Court,” 
NPPA Yearbook, 1953. 
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loss of judicial protections on which we 
depend. 

In the state of Washington, as in many 
others, the juvenile code is almost an exact 
duplicate of the first one passed in Illinois at 
the turn of the century. When it was passed 
in 1913 there were no private and public 
programs such as are today a permanent part 
of our health, welfare, and education services. 
The law does not take into account the 
changes that have taken place in our culture, 
population, or scientific methods unless we 
see to it. 


Outmoded Juvenile Laws 

There are numerous examples of the con- 
fusion caused by outmoded juvenile codes. 
One example is the variety of interpretations 
of the respective duties of the court and the 
social agencies in determining custody in 
dependency or neglect. Many courts, while 
maintaining ultimate responsibility for chil- 
dren determined to be their wards, delegate 
responsibility for planning the child’s care to 
the agency to which it has awarded custody. 
Others see their responsibility as including 
administration of their own welfare programs 
or determination of the agency’s plans for 
the child and his parents. This is frustrating 
to court and agency staffs alike, funds are 
wasted and children suffer. 

Finally, what is meant by improving our 
methods of planning for children through 
our behavior as a profession? It is heartening 
to know that with the creation of a unified 
national professional association we are ex- 
amining our methods of action as a pro- 
fession. It is highly important for social work- 
ers to learn how to conduct themselves as 
members of a unified disciplined profession 
capable of statesmanship. Many of our 
problems caused by continued inadequate 
standards of child care will disappear before 
the attack of a united profession. In the past, 
child welfare rallied around such leaders as 
the Abbotts, Breckenridge, Mary Irene 
Atkinson, Emma Lundberg, Carl Carstens, 
and others. Administrators should now be 
prepared to have their desks pounded by 
staffs who are unwilling to condone practices 
and methods which work harm to children 
and their parents. We have come a long way 
and can find a stronger collective rallying 
point if we are willing to work at our pro- 
fession. 


[3] 

































EVALUATING PSYCHIATRIC CONSULTATION 
IN A STATEWIDE AGENCY 


Harold F. Borenz, M.D., 
Robert E. O’Connor, M.D. 


Wisconsin Diagnostic Center, 
Madison, Wisc. 


Ruth M. Werner, M.A. 


Former Chief Supervisor of 
Casework Services, 
Wisconsin Division 


for Children and Youth* 


Psycutatric consultation to a large state- 
wide public agency requires certain varia- 
tions from the usual consultative program 
with private agencies. The relationship 
between psychiatrist and casework staff is 
less frequent because of the large number of 
workers and the distances involved which 
may require traveling 200 miles. Along with 
this the caseworker’s experiences and back- 
ground are more variable as compared to the 
average private agency staff which frequent- 
ly takes on certain homogeneous qualities 
through working closely together. On the 
other hand, the type of service is more spe- 
cialized, in that the agency’s primary re- 
sponsibility is the placement and care of 
children. Related adults are also given serv- 
ice. However, the primary orientation is se- 
curing the best living circumstances available 
upon adequate appraisal of the total situa- 
tion in which the child is placed. This re- 
quires fairly complete understanding of the 
adults involved, foster or adoptive parents. 
Children are received by the agency, in 
most instances, after court action. The state 
agency is under the disadvantage of having 
no choice in selecting cases to whom service 
must be given. We see this as a distinct dis- 
advantage, but it is currently a reality that 
affects the agency’s planning for children. 
Most of the children under care are of school 
age. Long term foster home placement or 
adoption wherever possible is planned for 


* Now at University of Chicago School of Social 
Service Administration. 
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This paper discusses the accumulated experiengs| occu! 
and observations on psychiatric consultation in 
large state children’s agency. 


them. Most of the children are temporarily 
committed without termination of parent,| 
rights. This often actually amounts to per. 
manent separation. This policy is currently 
being, examined for possible revision to im. 
prove service to children. With all theg 
factors in mind it is recognized that the field 
staff is developing ways and means best to 
use casework and psychiatric skills. 

The procedure is that the district super. 
visor requests psychiatric consultation. The 
caseworker submits a summary of the social 
history, an evaluation of the current prob. 
lem, and a statement of his reasons for the 
referral. Following the psychiatric inter. 
views, a consultation conference is held in 
which the caseworker, the district super. 
visor, the psychologist and in most instances 
a representative from the central office 
participate. 

As one aspect of this development, we 
have instituted foster parent interviews with 
the consultant psychiatrist in addition to the 
psychiatric appraisal of the child. Consulta 
tion which included an interview with the 
child occurred in approximately 200 of the 
2,000 cases. In 40 of the 200 cases, the foster 
parent was interviewed. In a majority of the 
cases, only the foster mother was inter 
viewed. This has been a valuable learning 
experience both for the consulting psychit 
trist and the caseworkers, through # 
exchange of experience and knowledge about 
a common problem. Tried experimentally # 
first, it now has become a fairly well accepted 
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ure. We do not, however, visualize 
this as @ permanent policy. Through this 
rience the psychiatrist gets first-hand 
servation of the foster parents, reducing 
ihe chance of false impressions which often 
gcurred when the written summary alone 
yas relied on for evaluation. The not inci- 
dental advantage of such a procedure is the 
geling of participation the foster parents 
get. This enhances their feeling of impor- 
tance, vital to their task. 


foaluating Psychiatric Interviews 


To evaluate the effect of psychiatric in- 
terviews with foster parents, we sent out 
multiple choice type questionnaires to case- 
workers and foster parents who had partici- 
pated in this project during the past two 
years. These were to befilled out anonymously. 

We structured the questions to evaluate 
separately the caseworkers’ and foster par- 


ents’ opinions of the effect of psychiatric 
consultation with respect to: 

disruptive effect on the caseworker-foster parent rela- 
tionship, change in the child’s behavior from the foster 
parent standpoint, change in the foster parent attitude 
toward the child, the foster parent and caseworker’s 
feeling about psychiatric consultation of this type, 
caseworkers’ work with the foster parents. 


It was encouraging that 94% of the 38 
questionnaires sent to caseworkers and 70% 
of the 38 sent to foster parents were re- 
turned. In checking the failures of the foster 
parents’ returns, we found all but four could 
be explained on changed circumstances not 
known at the time the questionnaires were 
sent. 

On the basis of questionnaires received, 
there was an unusually high consistency 
within each of the caseworker and foster 
parent groups and between the groups. 

The answers to these questionnaires form 
the basis of the following statistical summary: 


The following results pertain to: 


the disruptive effect of the psychiatric interview on 
the foster parent-child relationship: 


Foster Parents 


Understood child better 
Positive comments 

Still puzzled by child 
Interview not helpful 


the child’s behavior: 


(16) 57% 
(2) 7% 
(7) 25% 
(3) 11% 


Caseworker 


Closer relationship between caseworker 
and foster parent 

Less close relationship 

No change 


Foster Parents 
Improvement not continued 


No improvement 
Improvement later 
Little improvement 


change in foster parent attitude toward the child: 


Foster Parents 
More comfortable 
Enjoyed child more 
Less comfortable 
No change 


44% 
15% 


0% 
41% 
helpfulness of psychiatric consultation: 


Foster Parents 
Very helpful 
Some help 
Psychiatrist—competent person 
Didn’t understand 
Not very helpful 


44% 
22% 
22% 
4% 
8% 


value of psychiatric consultation to caseworkers: 


Caseworker 


Improved noticeably 
Worse 

Improved slightly 
No change 


Caseworker 
(Evaluation of foster parent attitude) 
Helpful 
No lol 
Frightening 
Further interviews desired 
Resist further interviews 


Comments (4 positive 
(2 negative 


Caseworker 


More comfortable with foster parents 
Less comfortable with foster parents 


No change 
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(26) 76% 
(0) 0% 
(8) 24% 


















































From the tables one can conclude that 
such intimate psychiatric consultation prac- 
tices, in which the foster parents and child 
are seen by the consultant, are not disruptive. 

In the majority of cases the reverse is true 
—caseworker and foster parents could work 
more closely together after such consultation. 
Confirmation of this conclusion comes from 
analyzing answers to the questionnaire. This 
indicates a generally correlative consistency 
in the results given by the foster parents as 
compared to that given by the caseworkers. 

One might speculate on why this apparent- 
ly improved situation results from such con- 
sultative work. We do not believe that this 
improvement is caused by any one factor. 
Formulation of the case and discussion of 
the dynamics involved is important, but not 
nearly so much as one might suspect. Even 
more important were factors difficult to get 
into statistical form, such as the psychia- 
trists’s accepting the caseworker’s ability 
to work with self-assurance; the stimulation 
of spending more time on the case; the case- 
worker’s feeling. that the psychiatrist knew 
more completely whereof he spoke because 
he had actually seen the foster parents; the 
resolution of unexpressed conflicts between 
supervisor and caseworker who both accept- 
ed the outside authority’s opinion or uncon- 
sciously united against the consultant, either 
of which aided in working toward a more 
harmonious relationship in the agency. An 
important factor was the caseworker’s ex- 
perience of realizing that her attitudes 
toward the foster parents were unfounded. 
It was seen, for example, that caseworkers 
tended to react with personal conflict, partic- 
ularly with foster mothers, on the basis of 
non-professional competitive strivings that 
masqueraded under professional or agency 


policy. 


Helps Foster Parents Accept Role 


The helpfulness to the foster parents was 
in the acceptance of the importance of their 
role in helping the child. This supports a 
strong motivation in all good foster parents. 
In addition the foster parents had an oppor- 
tunity to see the child through the psychia- 
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trist’s eyes, to a greater or less exten des 
depending on their ability to utilize his View, 
point. Frequently they could correct certain 
illogical attitudes or come toacloser apprecia, 
tion of thechild’sinnerconfiicts. These parents 
had a unique and readily available ability ty 
identify with children and their various inner 
turmoils. 

Problems of adjustment between foste 
parent and child have been intensified in 
Wisconsin during the past five years due ty 
a continuing conscientious effort to reduce 
institutionalization to a minimum. The field 
service staff must now place children with 
more severe personality problems than form, 
erly. Because such placement puts a greater 
stress upon the foster parent-child relation. 
ship than the usual case, we must sharpen 
our abilities to evaluate foster homes Prior 
to placement. This is particularly vita 
since once a child is placed any major alter. 
ation, such as removal, should be undertaken 
only as a last choice, and then only with care. 
ful planning, since the emotional trauma of 
separation is frequently greater than the 
continuing daily difficulties the child was 
experiencing. On the other hand, to do case. 
work with a disturbed foster home is often 
difficult, time-consuming, and frequently 
futile within the time and resources avail. 
able. Difficulties in a foster home do not 
necessarily mean the home is unsuitable for 
all children. The dichotomy of describing 
foster families as suitable or non-suitable is 
an over-simplification unless a specific family 
is described for a certain child. The needs of 
foster parents are sometimes fairly well de 
fined and a correct placement of a child in 
a home can be a happy experience for both 
the child and the foster parents. 

In one home, a healthy emotionally mature woma, 
who was approaching middle life, had several sons but 
no daughters and longed for the opportunity to help 
and guide a young girl. In the failure to recognize the 
importance of these needs in this mother, a young boy 
with certain effeminate traits was placed in this home 
The mother was aware of the wrongness of teaching this 
boy exclusively about baking, sewing and housekeeping 
and fought against these impulses, much to her ow 
dissatisfaction. The boy’s ambivalence and acting out 


was leading to a disruption of the home for this child 
The removal of this boy with her help and the boy’ 
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tanding the reasons for it, and subsequent place- 
pent of @ girl in the home, led to a happy solution for 
si concerned. 


Careful evaluation of the caseworker- 
foster parent relationship reveals the largest 
sea for improvement and critical evaluation. 
[tis not sufficient only to direct more person- 
ge and casework time to this problem, since 
there seem to be factors involved that time 
and greater personnel effort alone will not 
give. The failure to evaluate completely 
prospective foster parents is frequently due 
tocertain kinds of emotional blocking of the 
caseworker. We have repeatedly seen a very 
capable caseworker make an excellent social 
summary with an awareness of the child’s 
various inner conflicts. However, upon turn- 
ing to the social summary and impression on 
the foster parents, one finds superficial facts 
and impressions that defy deeper under- 
standing under the most careful scrutiny. In 
discussing this with caseworkers and district 
supervisors, after the psychiatrist has had 
personal interviews with certain of the foster 
parents, some of the reasons for this blocking 
become apparent. Both the literature on 
this subject and the caseworkers themselves 
have explained that foster parents are not 
receiving, but rather offering, a service. By 
this they mean they are offering themselves 
for the care of children. In thinking about 
this, we must recognize that foster parents 
receive satisfaction and, therefore, have 
some of their needs met through being foster 
parents. Some of these needs are consciously 
recognized but others are less easily recog- 
nized. Where these conscious motivations 
reflect deeper unconscious needs of a similar 
kind, the placement is more likely to be suc- 
cessful. If not, unexpected problems arise 
which characterize the type of cases referred 
for consultation. Understanding why these 
incorrect evaluations occurred is impor- 
tant to prevent spending unnecessary hours 
attempting to solve situations that might 
have been avoided. Another problem arises 
from the necessity of using less than com- 
pletely satisfactory foster homes with certain 


calculated risks, because of the shortage of 
homes. 
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It becomes increasingly apparent that any 
factor blocking adequate evaluation of foster 
parents must be understood. The caseworker 
is in a particularly difficult position in his 
relationship with foster parents because they 
usually have no need to reveal their problems. 

Involved is the question of whether foster 
parents are clients. We do not wish to infer 
that they are, but a too strong reliance upon 
this concept as justification for not carefully 
understanding the personalities and motiva- 
tions of foster parents can be a defense. 


Analyzing Caseworker’s Reaction 


In attempting to understand the case- 
worker-foster parent relationship, we have 
asked caseworkers about their feelings at the 
time of interviewing foster parents, and it is 
apparent the caseworker is far more uncom- 
fortable than when dealing with the child. She 
often feels inadequate and self-depreciative 
in her relationship with the foster parents. 
By intimation and occasionally by more di- 
rect statements, caseworkers have indicated 
they felt as though they were viewing the 
foster parents through the eyes of a prospec- 
tive child with their own feelings as guides. 
This creates the disadvantageous position of 
re-creating many of the feelings they have 
had toward their own parents. To deny 
these results in avoidance of any really mean- 
ingful material. Consequently the caseworker 
formulates a superficial report despite her 
well demonstrated skills. This is accentuated 
in many instances where the foster parents 
are older than the caseworker. We do not 
believe this type of blocking occurs in every 
instance, but it has occurred often enough in 
our experience to be considered one of the 
most important reasons for inadequate social 
service data on the foster parents. Under- 
standing this will allow supervisors to work 
more effectively with their staff of case- 
workers. It should, for example, encourage 
more foster parent or adoptive parent inter- 
views in the office rather than in the home, 
where these psychological problems are 
accentuated. 

In pursuing our understanding of the case- 
worker-foster parent relationship, other dy- 
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namic constellations emerged, particularly 
where difficulties came up between a case- 
worker and a foster home in which a child 
had been for some time. In some instances the 
caseworker identified herself unconsciously 
as a sibling of the foster child, frequently 
showing excessive agreement with the par- 
ents and antagonism and rivalry toward the 
child which would end in his being expelled 
from the home. Another dynamic constella- 
tion that can adversely affect the best ad- 
justment of the child in a foster or adoptive 
home is that in which the caseworker has 
excessive positive feelings for the child, iden- 
tifying herself as the parental figure of the 
child, through this enjoying vicarious parent- 
hood. This results in her not allowing the 
foster parents to deal with the child in their 
customary way. Conflicts arise when the 
caseworker is not able to more or less 
minutely direct the foster parents’ dealing 
with the child. This kind of parental identi- 
fication sometimes results in over-placement 
of a child which in failure causes this case- 
worker to blame the foster parents without 
seeing thechild’s problems morerealistically.! 

In addition, the caseworker may identify 
with the child, which is highly desirable for 
the child’s maturing process. However, 
should it become excessive, it can lead to 
difficulties, such as acceptance of the child’s 
complaints against the foster parents without 
helping him see these complaints as part of 
his problem. 


One caseworker was critical of the foster father be- 
cause he set rather rigid rules of coming in at night, etc., 
though he was otherwise warm and accepting. The 
caseworker sided with the adolescent girl against the 
foster father, thereby supporting super-ego defects and 
encouraging rebellion against authority, which was the 
girl’s original problem. The caseworker could well have 
supported this girl’s conforming to the rules which the 
foster father imposed as an expression of his interest 
and affection for the child and not as a punitive measure. 


Many other possible dynamic constella- 
tions seriously affect both the evaluation of 
a foster home and casework aft: placement, 


1 Ner Littner, “The Strains and Stresses on the Child 
Welfare Worker,” Child Welfare League of America, 
May 1957. 
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but we believe these examples can help 
supervisors in working with caseworkers 


Guides to Choosing Good Foster Homes 


The agency frequently asks what Criteria 
can be used to determine when foster homes 
can be regarded as good, and what guides 
one can use in their evaluation. This is ob. 
viously important, since good selection and 
matching of the needs of parents and child 
will result in reduced foster and adoptive 
home breakdown. Such matching is vital 
when placement of moderately disturbed 
children is being done, as we do here in 
Wisconsin. We have developed five group. 
ings of foster home criteria as guides: 


. good ego strength, 

. minimal primary narcissism, 

. psychological aptitude, 

. healthy sexual identification, 

- motivation for wanting a child. 


These overlap to some extent but are in. 
dividual enough for separate consideration, 
We realize that no home can meet all the 
criteria; however, criteria of this type can 
guide our thinking. 

The first criterion, good ego strength, is a 
fundamental prerequisite. This can be evalu. 
ated by determining the prospective foster 
parent’s ability to change, by exploring past 
events in his life in which he had to modify 
his ideas and goals. This may involve events 
affecting the family as a whole rather than 
individual members. Since the prospective 
foster parents’ fantasy of the child often 
differs from the real child, their ability to 
change as necessary to the growth of the 
child requires internal strength, which may 
be seen as ability to weigh facts carefully and 
act with forethought. This would include an 
absence of impulsiveness but not so much 
premeditation that the person would be re. 
garded as obsessive, compulsive, rigid, of 
inhibited. 

The second criterion, minimal primary 
narcissism, involves the ability to enjoy giv- 
ing to children without qualification, to en 
joy the child’s experience in maturing and to 
identify sufficiently with him not to reject 
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him at his failures. To evaluate this, one may 
explore the adult’s relationship with children 
through such indications as how they handle 
giving at times like Christmas and family 
birthdays. Are the parents able to give with- 
out a feeling of martyrdom? The ability to 
do this is important, since a certain healthy 
degree of parental masochism is necessary to 
a family’s best adjustment. As a corollary 
to this, the foster parents must be able to 
accept their own failures. 

The third criterion, psychological apti- 
tude, is difficult to describe but recognizable 
when observed. It primarily involves ac- 
ceptance of the importance of feelings 
underlying behavior. This includes sensitivity 
for feelings in others, and the ability to 
communicate with others—particularly, in 
prospective foster parents, the ability to 
communicate with each other. This may be 
evaluated at the time of a joint interview, 
by seeing whether the prospective parents 
can face uncomfortable feelings and com- 
municate about them to each other, and 
understand human behavior as more than 
what appears on the surface. 

The fourth general criterion, healthy sex- 
ual identification, is a fairly self-evident one, 
and can be identified by the various roles and 
responsibilities that each of the prospective 
foster parents have in their lives together. 
This would involve their sexual adjustment, 
which is particularly important since most 
foster children have poorly conceived, dis- 
torted or blocked sexual identifications. Any 
known jealousy in either of the prospective 
parents is a danger signal in considering the 
placement of a child of the same sex as that 
parent. 

The fifth criterion to be evaluated is the 
motivation for wanting a child. Here we must 
attempt to evaluate the parents’ needs that 
seek expression through the desire for a 
child. Many motivations exist for this. Many 
of them are quite healthy and sound, but 
most have to be altered to some extent as the 
teality of the child’s presence makes it nec- 
essary. Some parents, for example, may 
want an heir to preserve, in a sense, some- 
thing of themselves for posterity. Others 
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may want to enjoy the growing-up process 
and the vicarious pleasures that either were 
denied them as children or were pleasurable 
and are the more so for being relived through 
the child. One of the services of the agency 
may be to help prospective parents see and 
accept the fact that they do not need a child 
when it is clear that their motivations are 
not deep and persistent; when, for example, 
the prospective parents would like to have 
“someone around” when they grow older, or 
to prove that they are normal in having a 
child when every family has a child. It is 
important here to help them to see that these 
things are not necessarily true, that they are 
happy together, and that a child’s presence 
in the home is often difficult and painful, 
which the caseworker believes would be more 
upsetting than enjoyable. To end the ex- 
ploratory period on a positive note of the 
couple’s apparent happiness together is bet- 
ter than to let them feel rejected as parents. 


The George Warren Brown 
School of Social Work 


” 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louis 5, Missouri 
* 

Admission in Fall or Spring Semester 
Entrance in spring semester, followed by sum- 
mer session, permits second-year status in the 
Master’s program the following fall. 

A two-year graduate curriculum leading to the 
professional degree. 


MASTER OF SOCIAL WORK 
A professional graduate two-year curriculum, 
largely generic. Supervised field practice is 
available in both public and private child wel- 
fare agencies. 


Scholarships or training grants usually avail- 
able for the qualified applicant 


DOCTOR OF SOCIAL WORK 


A professional degree based on a research 


concentration. 
o 


Early inquiry and application is advised. 
For information, write to The Dean. 
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ADOPTION FOR THE HANDICAPPED CHILD’ 


Anita Colville 
Supervisor 

Child Adoption Service 

State Charities Aid Association 


New York City 


Tovay, for adoption planning, the term 
“handicapped child” is used to include the 
physically handicapped, the emotionally dis- 
tressed child and the older child. The danger 
in the use of the term is that it may focus 
attention on the handicap without awareness 
of the whole child. 

When we plan for physically handicapped 
infants, we must not eliminate them arbi- 
trarily as candidates for adoption. Early 
recognition of the problem and prompt diag- 
nostic work-up are essential to determine the 
full extent of the physical disability. This 
requires close co»peration with and interpre- 
tation to doctors and other specialists. Early 
diagnosis is frequently a preventive measure, 
especially in many orthopedic defects which 
are correctible while the child’s bones are 
soft and manipulative. The agency, in plan- 
ning for the child, is perhaps more actively 
involved with the medical prognosis and 
treatment. These factors will indicate the 
degree to which the child can accept normal 
family life. In evaluating the child’s physical 
condition, we must visualize him not only as 
a health problem, but also as a developing 
personality in all areas. 


Early Adoption of Handicapped Children 


We may be in error when we continue a 
child in boarding care because of a long series 
of treatments or an eventual operation. The 
emotional health of the child would be bol- 
stered by the greater sense of security and 
support he would receive from adoptive 
parents. Perhaps the greatest benefit of a 
permanent family for a handicapped child, is 
the assistance he receives in acknowledging 


* Given at Eastern Regional Conference, New York, 


N. Y., February 1957. 
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This article discusses the agency’s role in choosing 
adoptive parents who will find satisfaction in caring 
for handicapped children, and the ways in which 
agencies can help both parents and children, 


and accepting the limitations imposed by his 
incapacity. 

The adoptive parents should not be denied 
caring for their child in infancy. Supporting 
and caring for the child through difficult 
experiences caused by his handicap develops 
their feelings of parenthood. For the child, 
having his parents as early as possible pro. 
vides the best conditions for growth. 

If we conclude that the handicapped in. 
fant will best be served by adoption place. 
ment, we as agencies are responsible for find. 
ing parents for him; parents who, knowing 
the elements of risk, are willing to accept 
them as part of their child. Early awareness 
of the child’s needs would make adoptive 
placement for him more feasible than waiting 
until the child is older, when he may have 
partially outgrown the physical problem, but 
now may have the additional trauma of emo- 
tional uprooting. 

Preparing the Older Child for Adoption 

We are still hesitant and fearful in placing 
the older child. Theoretically we agree that 
age in itself shall not preclude adoption. 
What is the problem in placing the older 
child? The key to his successful placement is 
the child’s readiness and capacity to form 
new parental ties. The success or non-success 
of many adoptive placements depends on 
preparing the child for separation from his 
natural or substitute family. The child can- 
not relinquish these ties and replace his 
loyalties without the understanding, sup- 
adults in his 
world. The supportive role of the caseworker 


port, and cooperation of the 


can be of the utmost importance to him at 
this time. 

The first step is to learn what the child’s 
living experiences mean to him, to assist him 
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in understanding who he is and what has 
happened to him. Again and again I have 
been impressed with the child’s confusion 
over his own identity. So frequently we 
realize that much has been done to the child 
but that we have overlooked his right to 
participate to the extent of his capacity. In 
trying to over-protect the child, we do him a 
wrong by inhibiting his using his strength 
to participate in this new move. 

Recently I reviewed two cases of older, 
physically handicapped children, both seven 
years of age at the time they came under 
agency care. One child was the victim of 
congenital glaucoma; the other suffered from 
the congenital absence of a left hand. Age 
and severe physical disabilities are sizeable 
detriments to placement, but the emotional 
difficulties of these severely traumatized chil- 
dren far outweighed these problems. In re- 
trospect we see that adequate diagnostic 
work-up could have brought these children 
toour agency earlier when the primary place- 
ment problem would have been the physical 
handicap alone. Our ability to place the child 
with glaucoma and not the other was based 
on the difference in degree of emotional 
damage that had been inflicted upon the 
children. 

The child we placed was able to make rela- 
tionships and use the support offered by the 
caseworker and her own parent, who helped 
release the child to her new life. The other 
child had been so perniciously damaged, his 
sense of his own value so shattered, that he 
was unable to separate from his old ties. He 
had an unfinished emotional involvement in 
his past and could not free himself to invest 
in new meaningful relationships. 

Sometimes indecisive natural parents de- 
lay older children’s adoption, and the child 
is kept in ‘“‘cold storage.” Intensive casework 
to relieve the parents’ guilt and help them 
relinquish the children would lessen the num- 
ber of older children needing adoptive place- 
ment. We would avoid the tragedy of older 
children with the emotional disabilities that 
so often accompany a series of replacements; 
children who need permanency, but are too 
fearful to give of themselves or to accept the 
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demands of a reciprocal relationship with an 
adoptive family. 


Evaluating the Child’s Needs 

In placing these children for whom it is 
difficult to find a family, we must evaluate 
carefully the child’s personality, his emo- 
tional and physical health, and his capacity 
to establish a relationship based on the faith 
in adults he still has. We must recognize the 
child’s own feelings about his handicap and 
to what extent he sees it as an inadequacy on 
his part and as being responsible for his lack 
of a family. We must actively help the child 
understand his status and reconcile his feel- 
ings about separation from natural or foster 
parents. When we have achieved this, we can 
turn to our homefinders for adoptive parents. 

The keystone to placement of these chil- 
dren is homefinding. This is the challenge! 
These children, who have so much to offer in 
satisfying a couple’s desire for a child, cannot 
seek their own parents-to-be. This is the 
agency’s responsibility. Paramount in fulfill- 
ing it is the worker’s diagnostic skill in find- 
ing the couple with the unique capacity to 
foster one of these youngsters. There are 
families who can find happiness in meeting 
the challenge of these children, in developing 
their potentialities; and there are families 
who can be satisfied with what may be only 
a partial success, feeling that is better than 
none. 

In a child-centered agency it may be easier 
for the worker to determine her fundamental 
responsibility, whether to the child or to the 
prospective parents. These two are not in 
conflict, for a successful placement depends 
on mutual satisfaction in the parent-child 
relationship. If the worker is divided in her 
conviction and feels that she is offering a 
“second class candidate” for adoption, she 
will not evaluate the true potentials of her 
applicants. The parents need freedom of de- 
cision about the risks they will take. Their 
motivation for taking a handicapped child 
must be evaluated. The request may be 
based on neurotic elements of the couple’s 
personality, but it is the use and the degree 
of the neuroticism measured against their 
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other qualities that determines whether the 
effect on the parent-child relationship will be 
constructive or detrimental. 


Using Community Treatment Resources 


The financial burden of medical or psychi- 
atric care may make families hesitate to 
consider the handicapped child. Knowledge 
and understanding of community resources 
for meeting the specific needs of those with 
special handicaps may help the couple over- 
come this concern. Many programs, such as 
those for the blind and for crippled children, 
are available to all, and carry with them no 
traces of stigma or inability to provide ade- 
quately for the child. When no facilities 
exist, the agency may wish to consider ways 
to make available assistance that would sup- 
plement without intruding or destroying the 
family’s feeling of adequacy and responsibil- 
ity-in caring for the child. An agency grant 
could be established to provide special care 
for the child if this is a barrier to his place- 
ment in a particular family. 

As agencies united to find for every adop- 
table child a family of his own, we need to 
campaign intensively, to interpret and to 
educate prospective adoptive parents to the 
realistic needs of these children. We should 
cross the boundaries of our respective agen- 
cies and work together to create opportuni- 
ties for children and adoptive families. 

The eventual establishment of a national 
adoption exchange may help us to achieve 
our objectives. Seven states, one of them 
New York, are now experimenting with this 
program. There is also a local exchange 
under the auspices of Adopt-A-Child to 
which member agencies submit information 
about children and families for whom place- 
ment has been delayed for some reason. Our 
experiences in developing these exchanges on 
a smaller scale and working out the intrica- 
cies in cooperative placements will be valu- 
able as the program is enlarged on a national 
scale. 


Summary 


Our challenge today is to take the protec- 
tive measures for children that are within our 
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means:early comprehensive diagnostic Study, 
early surrenders when there is no place fo 
the child in his own family, early placements 
to avoid emotional disfigurations. We must 
act as spokesmen for children who neeg 
homes. Children can look appealing, children 
can look pathetic, but they can’t speak for 
themselves. Even if they could, they couldn’ 
say all the things that have to be told. Our 
challenge and our responsibility is to speak 
for them in order to act for them in finding 
homes. 


DISCUSSION* 
E. Elizabeth Glover 


Executive Director 
Maryland Children’s Aid Society 
Baltimore, Md. 


Berore discussing some ways in which 
agencies are trying, or might try, to meet the 
needs of certain children through adoption 
placement, it is important to enunciate a 
principle which may seem elementary, butis 
essential—that every child with no continu. 
ing relationship with his natural parents, 
who can benefit from living in a family 
should be provided an adoptive family. Un. 
less agency administrators and staffs believe 
this strongly none of the methods or resources 
spoken of here are tried with much convic- 
tion or prove very effective. 

In talking about special children we in- 
clude children of minority groups, older chil- 
dren, physically handicapped children, sib- 
ling groups, children with emotional prob- 
lems, and the “legally handicapped” child. 


Finding Homes for Special Children 


Planned recruitment programs are neces- 
sary to obtain families for children of certain 
races and for those with special conditions 
and needs. For some time, agencies have 
published stories about the need for adoptive 
families of Negro, Puerto Rican or Oriental 
ancestry. Some have spent great amounts of 

* Given at Eastern Regional Conference, New York, 
N. Y., February 1957. 
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money and energy on radio, television, speak- 
ing engagements, and numerous other meth- 
ods for broadcasting this need. 

We have too often neglected to take into 
consideration the public’s long-standing atti- 
tudes and misunderstandings regarding agen- 
cies’ “ideal requirements” for adoptive fami- 
lies. These assumptions, based on some of 
our own publicity, make families unwilling to 
risk being turned down. We also often as- 
sume that the interpretative methods we 
have always used will be effective in recruit- 
ing for a special group of children. From my 
own observations and limited experience in 
trying to recruit adoptive homes for the 
Negro child, I am convinced that we have 
much to learn about interpretation. I havea 
notion that we have not made enough effort 
to get help and suggestions from the average 
Negro man and woman in our communities, 
but have relied too much on economic and 
social leaders. Until we know more about the 
kind of questions in the minds and hearts of 
average Negro parents, we will not be able to 
lead them into our agencies, because we will 
not know how to dispel some of the misun- 
derstandings which must be dispelled before 
they will approach us. In the Maryland Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, we are making a small 
beginning toward closer communication with 
our average Negro community through sev- 
eral committees of Negro citizens on the 
Eastern Shore with whom we are working 
and our committee members are learning 
things that neither knew before. 

In order to interpret a program and to 
recruit effectively one must have some gen- 
eral requirements and know how flexible one 
can be. I think we have been defeated at 
times by what the public has thought were 
our requirements, however ridiculous some of 
them may have sounded, and we have been 
defeated at other times by our own unreal- 
istic qualifications. For a while we had a 
great many families asking for the limited 
number of babies agencies had for adoption. 
In order to handle this situation it was 
natural to ask for the maximum for a child 
in every way in which we could. We need not 
apologize for selecting parents for a child who 
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have the most to offer—when we have a 
choice. 

We should apologize when we deprive a 
child of an adequate family because we can- 
not accept the reality of the choices we have. 
One of our Eastern Shore Committees said to 
me last month, 

““Agencies have to make up their minds. They must 
accept adoptive homes where the mother works, where 
the parents may be older than one would like, where 


there is no bathroom, or else choose to allow children to 
remain in boarding care.” 


When we come to terms with our modifica- 
tions, we will have to reeducate the public so 
that it will not be afraid of us, as it now is. 


Children Who Are Not Legally Free 

My next point concerns ways of helping 
the child who for a variety of reasons, usually 
the refusal of non-interested parents to relin- 
quish, is not legally free for adoption place- 
ment. The first thing we must do is make up 
our minds whether we believe that parents’ 
rights supersede what can be considered in 
judicial proceedings as “‘the best interests of 
a child.” If we believe a child’s “best interest” 
should be served first, we have made con- 
siderable progress. Next we should make the 
fullest use of the statutes in our respective 
states and not be afraid to petition the court 
even when a contest may ensue. I wonder if 
petition contrary to parents’ wishes is used 
as much as it might be for some children in 
long-term foster care. 

Sometimes there are ways of working 
within difficult laws and yet not being de- 
feated by what appears hopeless in the be- 
ginning. For instance, in a given situation it 
is clear that the agency will never be granted 
legal or parental authority to place a certain 
child for adoption although the agency knows 
that if a family with whom the child had been 
living for a year would petition the court for 
adoption the Court would feel free to act “‘in 
the best interest” of the child and grant the 
adoption. 

In such a case it would seem that the 
agency could find a family who would accept 
the child knowing that when the time came 
to petition the court, the parents might con- 
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test. This is not the way we wish to place 
children for adoption, but in given cases, is 
it not better, when planned responsibly, than 
boarding home care until adulthood? 

It goes without saying that agencies, board 
and staff, have an obligation to work for 
changes in statutes relating to adoption and 
to termination of parental rights which will 
allow children’s best interests to be served. 

Another method used on occasion for plac- 
ing children with problems such as incom- 
pletely diagnosed serious illness, is to make 
the placement with the understanding that 
adoption may or may not be an eventuality, 
but that if it becomes desirable and possible, 
the agency believes this particular family 
would make good parents.! 


Financial Aid for Adoptive Parents 

Agencies might obtain adoptive families 
for some children for whom no other way can 
be found by subsidizing the income of adop- 
tive parents. I have no direct experience with 
this method except in a most limited way. I 
have participated in plans where the agency 
paid the legal fees of an adoptive family be- 
cause of their financial circumstances, and 
where the agency provided a year’s supply of 
clothing for a child in advance. This is a 
temporary method of assisting a family finan- 
cially and is quite different from a clearly 
worked out arrangement whereby the agency 
commits itself indefinitely to financial aid. If 
we believe that no child should be denied his 
own family because of economic conditions, 
then it is equally right that he should not be 
denied adoptive parents. If a child is not 
placed for adoption because of the financial 
circumstances of a potentially good family, 
he will still have to be supported by some 
agency, private or public, until he is grown. 
Is it not better that he have that financial 
support in a family which will give him the 
additional care and protection inherent in 
good adoption placement? 

If we accept the principle of subsidizing 
adoptive families in individual situations, we 


1 Belle Wolkomir, “The Unadoptable Baby Achieves 
Adoption,” Bulletin, CWLA, February 1947, 
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might find that there are other children jy 
foster care who could be adopted. There are 
probably children who have been in thei; 
foster homes for some time who become free 
for adoption either legally or through their 
natural parents’ disinterest, whose foster par. 
ents would like to adopt them but are unable 
to do so without continuing financial aid, 

Agencies are now working toward another 
method—the development of state and na. 
tional exchanges or clearing houses through 
which agencies within states and throughout 
the country may assist each other in obtain. 
ing adoptive families for special children. The 
Child Welfare League is working on a na. 
tional plan and some State Child Welfare 
Bureaus are also considering practical means 
of implementing this idea. 

This proposed method of agencies joining 
to help individual children has great merit 
and appears to offer real hope. It will not 
prove its potential value, however, unless 
agencies everywhere begin carrying individ. 
ual responsibility for recruitment and reedu- 


cation in their local areas. 
9 


UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


The basic Two-Year Graduate Curriculum in social 
casework or social group work prepares for profes- 
sional social work practice in all flelds. It leads to the 
degree of Master of Social Work. 

The Advanced Curriculum offers to qualified persons 
who hold a Master's degree in social work an ad- 
vanced, third year of graduate professional educa- 
tion In social casework, group work, welfare organiza- 
tion, supervision, administration, teaching, or research. 
This curriculum leads to the Advanced Certificate. 
The Doctoral Curriculum for candidates for the de- 
gree of Doctor of Social Work includes, and continues 
beyond, the Advanced Curriculum in any one of its 
specializations. 


Fellowships are available to students in all curricula. 


Address all inquiries to: 


(MISS) MARGARET E. BISHOP 
Director of Admissions and Placement 
School of Social Work 
University of Pennsylvania 


2410 Pine Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


An Invitation 


Cup WELFARE is in its thirty-fifth year. 
From the beginning, it has had but one aim— 
raising standards of service for children. To 
achieve this goal it has tried to keep its 
readers abreast of emerging concepts and 
technical developments. Knowing that serv- 
ices reflect community understanding and 
concern, CHILD WELFARE the 
members of boards of trustees and the staffs 


addresses 


of service-giving and community planning 
agencies. The pages of Cu1tp WELFARE have 
been used to explore many controversial 
issues as well as accepted concepts and prac- 
tices. Now we want to invite you to use the 
Readers’ Forum of Cuitp WELFARE to ex- 
amine a subject of major concern—help to 
parents whose children need foster care. 

This invitation is extended not because 
the problem of helping parents is new, but 
rather because those in the field of child wel- 
fare know from experience how important 
such help is. A vast body of knowledge about 
children’s needs includes material on the sig- 
nificance of the parent-child relationship, 
and on the influence of social pressures and 
social permissiveness on family life and on 
the child’s growth and development. Much 
has been written on how the problems that 
beset families interfere with adequate care 
and guidance for children. Many articles 
discuss the services that have been found to 
help parents and children learn to live to- 
gether with mutual satisfaction. 

In more recent years, interest in examining 
the validity of many of our premises has in- 
creased. Some of this interest is to be ex- 
pected in an age dedicated to the scientific 
approach; but a great deal of it comes from 
deep concern that, despite all our knowledge, 
large numbers of children are not receiving 
the help they should have. 

Can it be that the knowledge we have is 
not being put into practice? To illustrate, 
the oldest and most frequently reaffirmed 
principle is that to help a child we should 
help his parents. Dr. Bowlby put it this way: 
“If a community values its children, it must 
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cherish their parents.” It matters not 
whether his parents have been neglectful or 
unable to give him care because of illness. 
The child must know how concerned his 
parents are for him, and what his continued 
relationship will be with them. Another old 
yet frequently reaffirmed belief is that to ac- 
cept help, a person must know that we have 
genuine respect for his dignity, faith in his 
basic wish to do what is right, and in his 
ability to change. Where such faith is not 
warranted, we cannot be helpful. 

Yet all over the land we find children re- 
moved from their homes with little or no 
effort to help parents know how important 
they are in their children’s lives. Children 
are removed from home when, had services 
that might have 
avoided. Parents are threatened with punish- 
ment, when they should be encouraged to 


been available, been 


know their own worth. These parents need to 
know that the agency stands ready to help 
them be responsible parents, even when their 
only way of acting responsible is to make 
adequate plans for the child’s permanent 
care by another family. 

Is it perhaps because there is little accept- 
ance that, with help, the parents might be 
able to act responsibly? Is it lack of convic- 
tion as to the correctness of so-called “basic” 
principles? Have we taken on concepts with 
insufficient understanding of their implica- 
tions? Do we fail to communicate our beliefs 
to the community, whose support we must 
have to put them into practice? There is 
tremendous concern about the serious emo- 
tional disturbance of both the children and 
the parents who need help today. Are the 
parents of children now coming into foster 
care so disturbed that they are inaccessible 
to definitive help? Have efforts to provide 
casework help to parents who could not use 
it been made, while children were left with- 
out proper care and guidance? Does this ex- 
perience tend to discourage further efforts to 
evaluate parents’ potential for parenthood? 

Or are case loads so large that; having 
found a niche in an institution or foster home 
for a child, the agency goes on to meet new 
demands, leaving children to grow up in 
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Institutions and boarding care, without 
knowing the security that comes with being 
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efforts to enable them to find a place in the 
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CHILD WELFARE WORKS WITH JUVENILE COURT* 


Jean Heyle 


Child Welfare District Supervisor, 
Missouri Division of Welfare 


This article describes an experience in which a court 
and a public welfare agency worked together to pro- 


mote mutual understanding and strengthen services 


to children; it stresses the vital need for communica- 
tion between these disciplines. 


Tue Missourt Division of Welfare is a 
state-administered, state-supervised — pro- 
ram, operating in 115 counties of the State. 
One hundred and nine rural counties are 
divided into fourteen administrative dis- 
tricts. These districts range from six to eight 
counties each. At the district level there is a 
district supervisor responsible for overall 
administration of the six programs. There is 
also a child welfare district supervisor re- 
sponsible for individual and group super- 
vision of all county welfare staff carrying 
child welfare cases. This includes child wel- 
fare workers, child welfare aides giving full 
time to this service, and caseworkers carry- 
ing integrated loads. In the five counties dis- 
cussed here, there were no child welfare 
workers or child welfare aides. 

On the fourth of May, 1956, a meeting of 
five prosecuting attorneys, five county wel- 
fare directors, the district supervisor, and 
the child welfare district supervisor for those 
five counties was called by the circuit judge, 
acting as juvenile judge, who presides over 
those five counties. Such a meeting, while 
possibly not of too great significance in some 
sections of the country, marked a milestone 
here in our Ozark region of Missouri. It was 
a great and unprecedented step toward 
strengthening and extending our services to 
children through development of mutual 
understanding and these 
two disciplines, the juvenile court and the 
public agency, vitally concerned in the wel- 
fare of children. 


respect between 


In this particular judicial circuit, the 
thirty-first in the State, there are five rural 
counties. The judge of the circuit has juris- 


*Given at National Conference on Social Welfare, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, May 21, 1957. 
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diction over all juvenile matters as well as all 
civil and criminal cases. In each county the 
judge and the prosecuting attorney, who 
serves in the same capacity as a probation or 
juvenile officer in urban counties, comprise 


» 
the juvenile court staff. The judge is a lawyer 
of esteem and community status. Under our 
present law, although there is one 1 lve in 
the circuit, there is no provision for pooling 
the resources of these small countie > 1n p! in- 
ning to meet the needs of children. Any ste 
toward a group approach would necessarily 
have to be a voluntary one. Thus, you can 
see that our meeting was in reality a first 
step toward group understanding and par- 
ticipation of philosophy and proce 
handling of neglect and adoption matters 


throughout the circuit. 


Acquainting Judge with Agency Purpose 

Fortunately, all five of the counties com- 
prising this circuit fell within the same 
administrative district of the public agency. 
We, the juvenile judge, the district super- 
visor and the child welfare district super- 
visor, began thinking of the various counties, 
their case loads, their problems and their 
staffs as a unit as early as January, 1953. 
From the very beginning of his term of office, 
the judge has shown a real interest in work 
with children. Our early individual con- 
ferences were planned to help the judge ac- 
quaint himself first with the individual 
children who were wards of his court, then, 
with the staff members who were working 
with those children and the children’s cwn 
or foster parents. We also acquainted him 
with agency purpose and function, and the 
manner in which these were made available 
to the court. 


As the county welfare staffs and the judge 
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and as our individual 
planning conferences for the entire circuit 
i the judge came to feel truly close 


became acquainted, 


to each child in the jurisdiction of his court. 
We discussed each youngster, his appear- 
ance, his interests, the type of family he had 
or had been removed from, how he had re- 
acted to his situation in the past, how he 
might be expected to react in the future, and 
what hopes and plans we were presently 
formulating for him. Convinced that our 
judge should be made a real and active part 
of the planning team for the child and not 
merely a resource to which we might turn in 
periods of crisis, or when judicial procedure 
was indicated, we consistently shared happy 
and triumphant moments in the children’s 
lives as well as the problems they faced. We 
managed this by supplementing our con- 
ferences with written reports on each child’s 
progress, quarterly the first year, and semi- 
annually in subsequent years. 

After the judge felt that he knew each 
child for whom he might be called upon to 
make decisions, our conference sessions be- 
came opportunities for sharing ideas and 
questions about the various services pro- 
vided children by the agency. During this 
period the judge and the child welfare dis- 
trict supervisor were able to develop a 
relationship, based upon mutual concern, in 
which sincere differences of opinion were ex- 
pressed. Problems or solutions were treated 
focusing the energies 
and services of both disciplines on the child 
and his need for protection and care. 

More and more 


as mutual concerns, 


drifted 
from consideration of planning for an indi- 


our discussions 


vidual child, to review of the philosophy, 
policies and procedures of the agency under 
which the desired service could be provided. 


Finally, we reached understanding of the 


structure of services in terms of the needs of 


the children. We talked about why we felt 
that a child should never be deprived of an 
opportunity to grow and develop in his own 
home and with his own people if it was at all 
possible to help the parents become better 
parents. Our judge was able to lend the sup- 
port of his own strong convictions concerning 
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the rights of parents and the needs of the 
child to belong to his own family. Repeatedly 
during these discussions our judge was able 
e the needs we discussed of the chil. 

ren in the court to the needs and problems 
to which he had been alert in his life ex. 
perience. He warmly endorsed use of pro. 
tective casework service as a tool to help 
neglectful parents strengthen their families 


veg relat 


and thus prevent separation of parents and 
children. 

We talked, too, about foster care and the 
roles of court and agency in this service. We 
emphasized the importance of seeing foster 
care primarily as an intermediary step to. 
ward a permanent plan for return of the child 
to his own home, or exploration for adoption, 
if return were not possible. Here the open. 
mindedness of our judge was perhaps most 
apparent as he moved forward from a typical 
lay impression that “worthy, well respected 
citizens,” willing to open their homes to 
homeless children, were providing the type of 
home a child should have. The judge early 
grasped the importance of selecting the type 
of foster care most likely to meet the needs 
of the individual child. 


The Court’s Role in Adoptions 


Since adoption matters involved both the 


juvenile and the civil divisions of the cir. 


cuit court, much of the time during our early 
conferences was devoted to discussing this 
type of casework service. In answer to his 
questions we considered why a child should 
be placed for adoption if it were clear to the 
agency and the court that his own parents 
were unable to re-establish a home for him. 
We carefully reviewed the manner in which 
a family is chosen for a child when his avail- 
ability for adoption is established. We talked 
about the steps we take with the child toward 
placement, 
pared for the move and permitted to par- 
ticipate in the planning. This 


during which the child is pre 


concept, like 
many others, was a new one for our judge. 
At our first conference he had asked what we 
would think of permitting a family who 


“thought” they might be interested in adop- 
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tion to take a child into their home to see if 
it would work out. 

These were some of the topics of dis- 
cussion. During this period far greater pro- 
ress Was made in introducing Child Welfare 


ervices in these counties than ever before. 


Ln 909 


However, as our relationship and under- 
standing grew we recognized that a group 
approach was imperative if we were to cope 
effectively with individual resistance of the 
county welfare staff and of the prosecuting 
attorneys, to use the services each had to 
offer. Three years and five months after we 
had begun our work together, the plan for the 
meeting on May 4 developed. 

In March, following conferences of the 
judge, the district supervisor, and the child 
welfare district supervisor, the judge wrote 
to each prosecuting attorney in his circuit 
and to each county director, requesting their 
presence at this meeting. He stated that its 
purpose was to promote a more uniform 
understanding of neglect and adoption serv- 
ice. He suggested a plan for procedures which 
would be uniform in all counties. 


Interpreting and Planning Services 

As our meeting was called to order by the 
judge, the group seated themselves around 
a large conference table in one of the court- 
rooms in the circuit. The meeting place had 
been selected because of its central location. 
By choice, the prosecuting attorneys all 
seated themselves on one side of the table, 
the directors on the other. They were ob- 
viously tense and uncertain of the direction 
which the meeting would take. The discus- 
sion was opened by the judge, who expressed 


h member of the g 


appreciation to eac group 
for their help and interest. He stated his 
hope that through the afternoon session a 
greater uniformity of services could be 
realized. The judge and the child welfare 
district supervisor, who shared leadership, 
gave the group an opportunity to review and 
discuss the statutes from which authority to 
provide the specific services are derived. This 
discussion, led by the judge, helped the 
county welfare staff realize the legal limita- 


tions which they sometimes had interpreted 
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as unwillingness on the part of the prosecut- 
ing attorney to act or initiate action as re- 
quested. Following study of the legal aspects, 
the social aspects were rey iewed with special 
emphasis on what service could be provided 
through the county welfare office, and how 
this might be secured. As the meeting pro- 
gressed, members of the group were leaning 
across the broad table, sharing ideas, working 
on common and individual problems, and 
reaching joint decisions as to the most effec- 
tive and practical manner of procedure. 

Perhaps the most important thing that 
happened that day was the feeling of unity 
which developed within the group. Some 
members discovered that their interpretation 
of a statute or an agency policy differed 
from the rest of the group. These partici- 
pants showed an eagerness to conform. 
Others who had been doing a particularly good 
job took great satisfaction in this. Members 
of both disciplines participated, listened, and 
have since made the decisions reached that 
day a part of their day-to-day job. 

Through this meeting, a real step was 
taken toward better understanding of the 
needs of children and the services which can 
be used by the court toward meeting these. 
We are hoping and presently planning for 
many more discussions. A second meeting 
was requested by the group and may soon be 
held. Minutes of the meeting were sent to 
other circuit judges whose counties touch 
upon our administrative district. Interest is 
growing in similar meetings elsewhere. We 
are looking ahead toward an ever-increasing 
understanding of the needs of our children, 
and the development of joint legal and social 
services to meet them adequately. 

® 

The League is pleased to announce that 
Elizabeth P. Christie, former Casework 
Director of the Adoption Service of West- 
chester, Inc., is joining the staff as Field 
Consultant. Miss Christie, who received her 
MSSS at Fordham School of Social Service, 
has also served as supervisor for Catholic 
Charities of New Orleans, and as caseworker 
for the Catholic Home Bureau, New York 
City, and has taught at Worden School of 
Social Service, Texas. 
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AN INSTITUTION OF YESTERDAY—HOW IT CHANGED 


Geerge Schlachter 


Superintendent, St. Michael’s Home, 


La Crosse, Wisconsin 


Sr. Micuae’s Home for Children, a large 
congregate inst one of the services 
of the Catholic Welfare Bureau, 


itution, 
had been 
caring for neglected and dependent children 
for about forty years. In 1952, a rather com- 
staff both in the 
institution and the Welfare Bureau. 


plete change occurred in 
A new 
director who had just completed graduate 
social work training was appointed 


, a new 


Sister Superior was assigned, and other staff 


changes were effected. 

Some real and obvious needs within the 
building itself attracted the immediate atten- 
tion of the new personnel. Since improve- 


lanned except 


ments of this sort cannot be 
in the _ of the 
staff the en 
There 
funds would a received to allow for rather 
On 


of hope not so well- 


needs of the children and 
tire program came under scrutiny. 
was well-founded hope that sufficient 
extensive improvements. 
this and a measure 
founded, architects’ plans which called for a 
complete renovation were drawn. The cost, 
however, was prohibitive. The change had 
to come more quickly. 

The needs of the community must always 
determine the establishment or change in 
program of social agencies. In La Crosse, 
there were definite needs determined by a 
study of agency applications and the demand 
for certain types of foster care. There was no 
receiving home for children who required 
immediate shelter care and no adequate de- 
tention home, so necessary to a juvenile 
court. There was no facility to provide study 
care for children whose problems on sudden 
referral were unknown. Serious neglect often 
produced health and emotional problems in 


children who obviously required observation 


* Condensed from the May and June 1957 issues of 


The Catholic Ch 


harities Review. Used by permission of the 
author. 
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the basis of 


This article tells how an institution modified jx; 
structure and program in order to offer better care 
for children. 


and study prior to permanent planning. Then 
there were the continuing needs of the g0. 
called delinquent, the adolescent in conflict 
with his family, and the emotionlly mal. 
adjusted child. All these had been presenting 
problems of adjustment in foster homes and 
many needed a more specialized and protec. 
tive environment. 

into the specialized field of 
helping more deeply 


To venture 
disturbed children was 
a serious matter. What changes were nec. 
What special services would be 

Exactly what types of 
children should we try to serve and how 
should we describe them to referring agen. 
The changes we decided upon affected 


essary? 


required? 


Ese 


type or 


cies? 


the various aspects of our institutional 


service. 


Advisory Board 
The La Crosse Catholic Welfare Bureau js 
fortunate in having an interested and active 
advisory board whose opinions are acceptedin 
the establishment of policies and procedures, 
Institutions operated by Catholic dioceses 
are governed by ecclesiastical authority and 
administered by a priest director. Those 
operated by religious 


groups are usually 


under some type of diocesan supervision. The 
Institution becomes an expression of the 
and social 
thful oi enjoys the security 
and stability of a diocesan office. While this 
is highly desirable in most 


Church’s concern for the physi cal 


welfare of her fai 


aspects, it may 


discourage the formation and functioning of 


a lay advisory board. Feeling a lack of real 
authority, well-informed and competent lay- 
their time to 
board 1s kept 
informed of institutional activities and par- 
ticipates in planning. 


men are reluctant to give of 


attend meetings. Our entire 


Serious limitations, of course, exist in the 
area of financing. Allotments by the Com- 
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¢nunity Chest and the diocese are limited 
ndcreatea constant barrier to progress. Both 
chese sources have extended themselves as 
far as possible in making grants. The diocese 
assumes responsibility for all capital invest- 
ments. Regular funds and special ones grant- 
ed by a recent legacy have made physical 
improvements possible. 

The greatest asset any institution can have 
is an adequate number of competent staff: 
administrative, child care, teaching and lay. 
It must have sound, but simple organization 
and sufficient latitude to implement policies 
and set procedures as need and expediency 
dictate. All staff members must have full 
knowledge of the function of the institution 
and must participate in all phases of planning. 

It was felt that a great potential existed 
among the personnel currently assigned to 
St. Michael’s. There has been complete co- 
operation in several changes in personnel 
and ways and means to arrange and finance 
professional training for the staff. A few 
months ago, the staff was augmented through 
the assignment of three diocesan Brothers of 
St. Pius X to work with and supervise our 
three boys’ groups in various activities. They 
participate in staff conferences and receive 
continuous on-the-job help. 


Organization of the Agency 

The previous pattern of operation involved 
the Director of Diocesan Charities in the 
every-day functioning of the institution; he 
handled all administration and made de- 
cisions regarding plans for the children. The 
Sisters acted in the capacity of housekeepers 
and teachers and supervised the children’s 
activities. The Director and his social work 
staff handled all disciplinary problems and 
performed all casework services in addition 
to carrying on foster home placement work. 

About three years ago a layman, who had 
been assisting the Director in a reorganiza- 
tion of the Welfare Bureau, was appointed 
consultant to the institutional staff. A period 
of exploration followed during which all as- 
pects of the institution’s program and the 
proposed changes were discussed. The direc- 


tor and Welfare Bureau staff, of course, 
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participated. Out of this came fairly definite 
decisions regarding the organization and 
work of the institution. 

It was found desirable that the institution 
and Welfare Bureau operate as independent 
but cooperating units. The former was to 
carry on a complete program of child care 
including casework service. This would elim- 
inate the necessity of routine contact with 
the child by Welfare Bureau workers, some 
of whom were located in remote district 
offices. Immediate casework assistance could 
be of great help to the child and the group 
mother in dealing with various problems of 
adjustment as they arose. Applications could 
also be accepted directly from other public 
and private agencies which would continue 
casework service to the family during place- 
ment. Otherwise, the Welfare Bureau would 
provide intake service and a continuing con- 
tact with the family during placement. Fre- 
quent contact between the institution and 
Welfare Bureau caseworkers was considered 
most necessary. 

In view of the consultant’s involvement in 
the developing program, he was appointed 
superintendent. He now has overall responsi- 
bility for the administration of the program. 
His special functions include building de- 
velopment and maintenance, continuing 
study and development of policies, inservice 
training of staff, coordination of all institu- 
tional services, and consultation on applica- 
tions for admission and particular problems 
of adjustment. He is presently also serving 
as caseworker for one group of older boys. 

The Sister Superior is charged with plan- 
ning the overall institutional program for the 
staff and children. She acts as principal of 
St. Michael’s School, makes staff assign- 
ments, and supervises the religious and lay 
staff. Her other responsibilities include pro- 
curement of all routine institutional needs 
and disbursement of funds and necessities to 
the group mothers. She also receives and 
evaluates information on all social service 
contacts and the plans made in the light of 
the institutional program. Her participation 
in discussions and meetings of agency case- 
workers, institutional social worker, group 
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mothers and other personnel on matters of 
admission, adjustment, and discharge of 
children is required. 

Group mothers have complete, immediate 
all the children 


Casework service is given 


responsibility for the care of 
in their group. 
within by the one fulltime 
Sister who has completed graduate social 


the institution 
work training and the superintendent on a 
part-time basis. It was felt that a 
lineation of individual responsibilities and a 
definition 
tant, 
cy, but also to create a simple, wholesome 


clear de- 


of lines of authority were impor- 
not only in the interest of staff efficien- 
environment for the children. 


The Brothers, who recently joined the 
staff, work directly with the group mothers, 
associating with the children on an informal 


basis 


such 


rather than specializing in activities 


as recreation, craft or sports. They do 
relieve the group mothers at times, but usual- 
ly, both Brothers and group mothers are 
available to the children in various activities. 


Children Accepted for Care 
Originally 

and girls from two years of age 

school age. More recently, boys 


this institution accepted boys 
er high 

tho reached 
the age of fourteen were ite: in farm 


homes or planned for in other ways. 


In keeping with new and improved con- 


cepts of child care the “baby group” was 
ype — ially. Applications for 


children under six were not accepted. This 
nit was then devoted to the care of girls so 
that there 


three for girls. A popu ation limit was set for 


> are now three units for boys and 


each group so that more 1 indi Vi iduz i] at tention 


could be given wk child by the gro ne 
mother and the tone of competitive livir 
lowered for the more poorly adjusted chil 
The capacity limit is now eigh r-S1X C an 


with no more than sixteen in any one group. 


Age grouping is not stringent. The needs of 


individual children, according to their physi- 
cal and emotional development, the special 
competence of the group mother, and the 
current complexion of the group, are con- 
sidered in assigning a child to a particular 


group. 
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Most children were accepted on court com. 
mitments after a dependency or neglect ad. 
judication. Some were taken on private re. 
ferral by parents. This practice remains much 
the same today since most counties and the 
state require court action for the expenditure 
of county funds in behalf of children in foster 
care. Private cases are accepted but have 
always been at a minimum. 


Aspects of Program 

With the arrival of new personnel, plans 
were made to have our children admitted to 
schools. Public, ortho. 
nal schools are used as 
Excellent cooperati on is extended 
by all the schools in spite of limited classroom 


several city parish 
pedic, 
needed. 


and vocatio 


facilities. Contact with the schools is main. 
tained by the group mothers and case. 
workers, who discuss particular problems 


the institution as a 


whole, which arranges meetings with all 


with teachers, and by 
school personnel to interpret its program. 

A certain perce ildren are 
ble to Bie in a Class of normal 


entage of our ch 


in no way al 
because of 1 


iho chal. ainsi’ 
children ental, emotional, or 


academic reasons. In the interests of linia 


school adjustment for these children, three 
small, special classes are taught by resident 
teachers. Most work is individual and geared 
to the child’s alain 4 needs. "Ei ighteen 
children are now atten ding thi ese classes. A 
regular class in craft work conducted by one 


‘ee 98 — 
1S ae nd music lessons 


of the Brot uded a1 
. We have found 


1 
Hh 
tners 
} 


are available to all chil 


nN 
are! 





that it is impossible to carry on a program of 
} 1 
t! his kind wi thout good special Class faci ilities. 


Clothing had been purchased for the most 


part in large quantities and distributed to 


ects . er : am + a i eee as ‘tee 
children according to need. Some few articles 
. sit wo bea eunel s6e- eae raion 
are still seamen in this manner, but cloth- 
: 


} 
onal matter. 


ing 1s now 


Group mothers accompany children on 

shopping trips, encouraging them to buy 

ertain items with money they have earned 
ie ; 


There are many group exercises which of 
reg ula aga such as chapel 
. It was felt that chil 
to devote the remain- 


occur 


necessity 
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ing time to their own particular interests. 
Supervision must be provided, of course, ac- 
cording to individual need. Further, stimula- 
tion in the development of hobbies and skills 
‘s necessary if children are to find expression 
and growth in personality. Individual per- 
mission is readily granted to attend com- 
mercial forms of entertainment and other 
community activities. Frequent release from 
group stress and individual participation in 
community life, according to age and ability, 
are considered most desirable. 

The needs and abilities of each child are 
kept in mind when work assignments are 
given. Their therapeutic value is considered 
and the need for children to do other than 
errands and menial tasks is kept in mind. 
Regular daily chores are of course assigned 
without regard to rewards. 

Care of the more disturbed child required 
an awareness of many implications of such 
care. Those who obviously need psychiatric 
service are referred to the local Child Guid- 
ance Clinic for study and treatment. Group 
mothers are drawn into conferences and 
treatment plans during clinic contacts. 

This is definitely an innovation. Under 
present practice a referral summary is re- 
quested prior to admission and a visit by the 
child is encouraged. The application is dis- 
cussed by the superintendent, the case- 
worker, the superior, and the group mother. 
On admission, the child is assigned to a 
caseworker who assumes the responsibility 
for his continued study and casework service. 
The caseworker’s service includes interviews, 
some therapy, school placement, interpreta- 
tion of the child’s needs to other staff mem- 
bers, coordination of all possible institutional 
services, referral to the Guidance Clinic if 
indicated, and contact with the referring 
agency in the interest of coordinating service 
to the child and the family. 

At present there is a full-time chaplain in 
residence at the institution. He is present at 
all staff meetings and associates with the 
children informally, in addition to seeing 
them on referral by caseworkers and group 
mothers. 


Physical Facilities 
To facilitate the new concept of care, 
separate apartment-units with many facili- 
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ties for daily living were required. With the 
manpower already in our employ, we created 
six separate units that are complet: 


except 
for dining facilities. Each unit ha: 


its own 
living room, playroom, bedroom, lavatory 
and individual locker and storage facilities. 
Individual units are compara ively small 
and private. 

If previously we were not sufficiently 
aware that children, or adults for that 
matter, cannot be labeled and categorized 
for easy grouping and handling, we now are 
well-informed. 

A study of the length of stay indicates in- 
creased movement of population during the 
past few years. The average stay in June, 
1954 was 24.3 months. In August, 1955, it 
was 18.2 months and in November, 1956, 
16.6 months. Improved service to children 
and families by the Welfare Bureau and the 
institution has been responsible for the dis- 
charge of children to their own homes or 
other types of care. We do not expect any 
further decrease in the average length of stay 
as children who need this type of care re- 
quire help for considerable periods. 

Much more must be done, but continued 
progress may be easier because of a good be- 
ginning. The question often asked, ““Where 
are we going?’, can be answered only ina 
qualified manner. The changing needs of the 
community and individual children will be 
factors in the type of service we shall attempt 
to give. Meanwhile a continued effort will be 
made to do the job at hand and do it more 
adequately. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
School of Social Work 
Urbana-Champaign and Chicago 


Basic curriculum prepares for 
practice in all fields 


Scholarships and stipends available 


Write for catalog 
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AN EMERGENCY GROUP INTERVIEW AND FOLLOW-UP 


Ruth H. Atchley 
Assistant Executive Director 
Children’s Services of Connecticut 
Hartford, Conn. 


This paper describes an unusual intake process, 
utilized in an emergency, for nine children who had 
to be moved from a public custodial institution to a 
residential treatment center, and relates the subse. 


quent progress of the children. 


In tHe spring of 1955, the legislature of 
Connecticut revised its statutes relating to 
care of dependent children, committing all 
dependent children to the care of the State 
Department of Welfare. For many years, 
some of these children had been cared for in 
congregate institutions, financed and man- 
aged by county officials and called county 
homes. The State Welfare Department did 
an excellent job of preliminary planning for 
them; finding own families for some, foster 
homes for others, other institutional pro- 
grams for appropriate referrals. However, 
there were still several children needing 
specialized care available only in a resi- 
dential treatment center At this point, 
Children’s Village, the residential treatment 
center of Children’s Services of Connecticut, 
was approached. An initial conference was 
held at the State Welfare Department and 
thirteen children presented for Village place- 
ment consideration. Available record materi- 
al was reviewed with Village professional 
staff and the intake plan developed. Nine 
children were accepted for study and all were 
later admitted. 

Since time was of the essence and because 
of the tremendous anxiety of these children, 
some of whom had been in the County Home 
for as long as six years, it was decided to in- 
terview the children in a group at the County 
Home, with a subsequent visit to the Village 
prior to actual admission. Because of the 
many roles various staff members play in 
residential treatment, the intake group in- 
terview was conducted by the resident di- 
rector, case supervisor, and administrative 
secretary, who had been a houseparent, re- 
ceptionist, office manager, and recreational 
worker in the Village. This interview was 
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used as the initial contact in the intake 
section of each child’s individual record: 

Today, Miss Leonard, Mr. Paul, and ] 
visited the children in the County Home 
who are being considered for admission to 
the Village. There were two girls and seven 
boys, age seven to thirteen. In view of their 
timidity and obvious apprehension over their 
futures, they were interviewed as a group, 
with individual interviews to be held later 
when they visit the Village. 

They came into the room singly, ushered in by the 
wife of the superintendent. The door was closed after 
each child entered the room which may have added to 
the reserve and apprehension they felt at being closed 
in with three strangers. Each child sat soberly on the 
divans facing us, except Tom who took a chair between 
Mr. Paul and myself, smiling responsively. The Brown 
brothers also smiled at us. James came in with obvious 
resentment, scowling, twisting around as though trying 
to shut out the adults. He tried weakly to enlist the 
disinterest of the rest. 


I opened the interview by introducing my.- 
self and the other staff members and telling 
where we were from and our roles in the 
Village. I then told them a little about the 
buildings, the eating and sleeping arrange. 
ments, and the people who take care of the 
boys and girls. At this point, Eleanor came 
in, and as I started to bring her up to date, 
she asked, “Do we have to come?” She blurt- 
ed this out with considerable feeling and real 
fear rather aggressively for the quiet girl she 
had been described as. This is understandable 
in view of her having been at the County 
Home, and prior to that, in two other in- 
stitutions since the age of five. She is now 
thirteen. She had been considered a pet of 
the County Home administration. She was 
referred to the Village only today so has had 
no time to accommodate herself to this par- 
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ticular plan. Eleanor is a most attractive 
girl, known to have many interests such as 
sports, dancing, and drawing that should be 
useful in her adjusting in the Village pro- 
ram. She is a responsive, “talking” young- 
ster. Eleanor was told that none of the chil- 
dren would come to the Village if they were 
very unhappy about such a plan; that the 
Village wants to care for boys and girls who 
feel that they are helping to decide on this 
step. I could say this, for all children so far 
had had some freedom of choice. 


This seemed to relax the group and James could show 
his concern when I mentioned that they would not all 
be living in the same house but would be living with and 
making new friends, though they still would be with 
some of their present friends. He scowled heavily and I 
asked him if he felt this was a poor idea—which brought 
out that he felt his state social worker was letting him 
down, since he’d asked for a foster home and was sick 
of institutions. He had been in the County Home for 
six years. This lead into discussing the various children’s 
plans for the future. Tom agreed to making new friends. 
Having been at the County Home for only six months, 
he still remembers making friends. The combination of 
Eleanor’s asking about “having to come;” James’ blurt- 
ed comments on his fears, resentments and unhappiness 
about his life plans; Tom’s obvious interest in coming 
(“Because I got a sister in Hartford and I can see her’’); 
plus, finally, Tony’s free, rambling questions and an- 
swers about the Village, which he had already visited, 
broke the ice and then the children broke up into smaller 
groups, each taking their questions to various of the 
staff members. Tony, who had been accepted for ad- 
mission earlier, has been seen by the group and is very 
anxious to come into care. He is an enthusiastic, bub- 
bling youngster, who could hold the floor in spite of 
his youth. 


Tom first attached himself to me and 
asked very good questions, showing interest 
and genuine responsiveness. He seems like 
an excellent candidate for the Village pro- 
gram. He is able to go to school off grounds, 
is an active program person, with normal 
intelligence, has not been in placement for 
long damaging years, has a home to return to 
eventually, but at the moment needs treat- 
ment help. He is aware of the help a social 
worker can give and has been using his state 
worker quite actively since coming to the 
County Home. Tom’s last comment before 
he politely excused himself to play baseball 
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was “‘the only trouble is, I have to wait so 
long to come. I’d like to leave right now. I 
hate waiting; I’d rather be first.”” He was 
quite anxious that Eleanor come too as she 
is his cousin. They met for the first time in 
the County Home. 

Tony next gravitated in my direction and 
was fuli of big and small talk about himself 
and his coming. He is excited because there 
are bicycles at the Village and he has 
just about learned to ride. After clinging 
close and touching me affectionately, he 
moved on to Miss Leonard, shared her chair 
with her, drew pictures and chattered away. 

Later, the Brown brothers, who had not 
said a word, and had been standing by the 
window, apart from the group came over. 
They did not speak, but one of them handed 
me a butterfly he had caught by the window, 
so I knew they were in communication with 
us. I was impressed that the two boys still 
expect response, having had seven place- 
ments already, and been in the County 
Home for seven months. They are eight and 
ten. 

The next to move in my direction was 
David. He is a nicely built boy, rather quiet 
and “tamed down,” a good candidate for 
the program. His three years at the Home 
have subdued him considerably, but by and 
large my impression was that he could use 
residential treatment pending a foster home. 
Both parents have abandoned him. This is a 
boy whose I.Q. has gone up under agency 
care. I feel it might be higher than average 
when he becomes more “‘liberated.” 

For the rest of the visit, my contact with 
the children was of a general nature. Some 
came over with others, some asked questions 
through other children or the staff, some 
just watched. By and large, the boys not 
mentioned above moved to Mr. Paul and 
talked with him about the whole plan. The 
girls moved to Miss Leonard as did two of 
the younger boys. The older children, 
Eleanor and Tom, left to enter the recreation 
program. Those that left later had not had 
much to say or ask, or were like Joe, who 
asks nothing but clowns through every 
experience. 
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condition. 


Treatment of the Children 

What has happened to these children? 
Eleanor, as we anticipated from her eager- 
ness to come to the Village, was the first to 
present serious difficulties, aggravated by 
deep inner problems caused by her mother’s 
desertion three months before. There were 
grounds for suspicion that the mother had 
deserted because of pregnancy. 

This played a large part in Eleanor’s problems and 
symptoms, many of which suggested her identification 
with her mother’s pregnancy; spells of inappropriate 
seductive aggressive behavior, a drive to get home to her 
father “‘to take care of him,” near-delusional fantasies 
towards the the 
childlessness. 


housemother and housemother’s 


Our psychiatrist worked for several weeks 
with Eleanor, and a caseworker with the 
father, who had many heretofore unknown 
strengths, eventually utilized in helping him 
tomake a home for Eleanor after six years in 
county care. Eleanor had stayed in the Vil- 
lage for seven months. 

Dick, the quiet one, left next, after ten 
months of care. He came out of his shell in 
only one area, on plans for adoption, ‘“‘with- 
out Robin.” Originally the brothers were 
placed in the same house but were later 
separated when it became evident that all of 
his life Dick had felt overshadowed by his 
younger, more extroverted brother. In spite 
of the earlier impressions of extreme with- 
drawal and inhibition, Dick rather quickly 
warmed up to the caseworker’s interest and 
soon began to express his feelings of having 
lost placement after placement through his 
brother’s more social outgoingness which 
endeared him to some families, but resulted 
in losing others. Dick had developed a com- 
pliant, passive but positive reaction to all 
situations, thus avoiding further rejection. 
An adoptive home was found for him where 
there is room for Robin, if his placement is 
later indicated. 

The third to leave the Village was James, 
who went to a foster home at the end of a 
year. 
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In working with him, we found that he was a very 
immature, needful boy, whose emotions were fixated at 
the seven-year level. (He was seven when he entered 
the County Home.) He had frequent temper tantrums 
and inappropriate emotional outbursts, sometimes 
bullied younger boys, talked incessantly, followed the 
housemother around with childish chatter, wept un- 


controllably when his feelings were hurt, which seemed 


the more d 


ramatic in view of his size and age. On psy- 
chological reexamination, James tested at 83 compared 
to an earlier 1.Q. of 108. The psychologist described this 
as the “tragic deterioration, through institutional place- 
ment, of a boy who once had normal intellectual ability.” 
The caseworker helped him establish a sounder self- 
image and a more stable adjustment pattern, com- 
mensurate with his age. 


Although James had wanted a foster home 
from our first contact with him and has now 
been successfully placed with a family where 
he can remain through high school, we be- 
lieve that he needed the treatment help he 
received before he could be successfully ab- 
sorbed in a family setting. 

When Joe was referred to us prior to the 
closing of the County Home, he was rejected 
as “too disturbed.” When reapproached, we 
considered his application and accepted him 
for trial placement. This was Joe’s ninth 
placement, and his fourth institutional place- 
ment. Joe showed little progress the first 
year. He remained the Village clown, avoided 
getting close to any adults by jokes, silly be- 
havior, loud noises and hyperactivity. On 
close contact with an adult he froze up and 
turned his back on the situation and the 
worker. In the early spring, his older broth- 
er’s fiancee and her family became interested 
in him. They were particularly sensitive to 
Joe’s need to be weaned slowly, and to the 
importance of timingin establishing emotional 
relationships with children so “‘burned”’ in 
their earlier relationships with adults. Joe 
left the Village, going “to my very own 
family—no foster home for me.” 

All children in the Village not only receive 
casework he!p as intensive as they can use, 
but may also receive psychiatric treatment 
plus regular psychiatric and psychological 
re-evaluation. 

Tony was the next to use the Village’s 
help in finding a long-time life plan for him- 
self, in this case, adoption. He was the verbal 
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one of the group, who knew from the day of 
placement that he wanted a family of his 
own. He had been through several unhappy 
earlier placements, and finally a very damag- 
ing adoption placement that had failed. After 
this he had gone to the County Home, await- 
ing Village placement. He needed a period of 
care in a place where he could not only be 
evaluated in terms of his future, but treated 
for the many emotional problems that de- 
veloped out of his earlier experiences. In the 
Village, Tony was found to have tremendous 
integrity, good feeling for himself and others, 
and unusual acumen in terms of feelings and 
values. He was ready to take on relation- 
ships, quite sensitive to others, and still 
possessed the self-respect to insist on his 
rights. He moved into casework treatment 
immediately, and related fully to other staff 
members, including the psychiatrist who had 
originally interviewed him, houseparents, 
resident director, teachers, and maintenance 
staff, with whom he owned “half a dog.” 

Tom, the friendly and seemingly less com- 
plicated boy of the group, has made the 
expected full use of the Village program and 
will go either to specially selected relatives or 
to some boarding school in the fall. Tom had 
been in the County Home for less than a 
year, so unlike the others from there, does 
not have a long placement history, but has 
suffered serious deprivation and lack of ad- 
vantages in his own home. He has received 
much help from his worker in sorting out his 
values, in establishing new ones, in under- 
standing his ambivalences, his resentment 
toward both parents, his right to such feel- 
ings, and his responsibility and right to seek 
a good life. Through his relationship with his 
houseparents he has learned a wholesome 
way of life, and has developed social adjust- 
ments through peer relationships. Most re- 
markable evidence of Tom’s blossoming 
shows in a psychological re-test in which he 
scored an increase of 25 points in his intelli- 
gence rating. 

David also came from a most deprived 
background of parental desertion, multiple 
foster home placements, severe fighting, and 
extreme withdrawal. He had been under 
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child guidance clinic treatment for many 
weeks prior to Village placement. Although 
his relation to his caseworker never appeared 
too meaningful and he was seen for several 
weeks by the agency psychiatrist, David's 
real growth has shown in his total Village ang 
school adjustment. In school he is a totally 
different boy, normal, friendly, and at ease. 
Recently the staff has commented that 
“Every day he looks more and more like an 
ordinary early adolescent.” For David, too, 
a foster home is being sought. 

Jane has been a very difficult girl to live 
with, is easily frustrated, and resorts to ag. 
gressive and assaultive outbursts, obscene 
language, crude and self-defeating behavior, 
At first the staff wondered whether she might 
be mentally ill or socially feebleminded. The 
agency found in working with her, that she 
is neither, and there are occasional glimpses 
of good intelligence and capacity for relating 
to others in an effort to help herself with her 
problems. Prognosis here is still guarded. 

Robin, at first silent, is now bright, hand- 
some, popular and vivacious. His popularity 
and over-all acceptance are not entirely in 
his best interests. Underneath, however, we 
have seen a timid, fearful boy who, unlike his 
brother, cannot look at himself or at his 
needs for family living. The Village seems to 
have been both a haven and a purgatory to 
him as he realizes that he is perhaps losing 
something very real by clinging so closely to 
the security of the institution at the cost of 
human relationships. With the approach of 
adolescence, one senses he may have lost 
ground in the Village rather than gained tt. 
His worker is making efforts to stir him to- 
ward beginning long time planning. 

The use of the group interview as the in- 
tial approach to these frightened children 
was constructive and morale building in tt- 
self, setting a safer beginning for later indt- 
vidual help. The County Home children 
could have felt they were going to the end of 
the earth that day but going together. They 
would know what some of the people looked 
like ‘up there in Hartford.” 

Only with time will the success of this ex- 
perience be adequately evaluated. Those who 
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worked with these children realize that the 
progress is the children’s, for the staff’s part 
was to be as imaginative, sensitive, and skill- 
ful as possible in learning their strengths and 
building on them, through the best methods 
known. 


Concluding Interview 

I recently held a group interview with five 
of the six children still at the Village. I point- 
ed out to them the common denominator of 
the group, namely that they all came to the 
Village from the County Home. Immediately 
they wanted to know if the previous super- 
intendent had died, whether they had to go 
back there. They recalled very little of the 
original interview and were not only full of 
small talk about the current events of the 
Village, but much talk about their own 
futures. 

Tony, who was scheduled to meet his prospective 
adopting parents within the week, was full of specula- 
tions. Robin. who is working on his feeling about his 
brother’s going into adoption and his friend Joe’s leav- 
ing insisted that he wanted to stay in the Village, unless 
maybe a home was found with animals. Jane was quite 
definite that she did not want another school year here 
although this had been a good one. Could she, she asked, 
expect to go to a good foster home? Tom expressed very 
positive feeling about the Village; it was the right move 
for him, and he would like to stay. Joe, the former clown, 
brought his plastic gun to the interview and pointed it 
directly at me while talking of his plans, to go not to 
foster home, but ‘‘to my very own family. My brother 
will be all over the place. No strange family for me this 
time.” 


The public agency’s original intelligent 
screening brought these particular children 
tous, which indicates their real awareness of 
the children’s needs and the agency’s services. 


2 
READERS’ FORUM 


England’s Houseparent Training 
Recently I visited the National Children’s 
Home, Highbury, London. This vast organ- 
ization with forty children’s homes under its 
auspices is similar to my own agency in that 
it provides institutional care and many other 
services, and is affiliated with the Methodist 
Church. But there is one big difference—the 
training program for staff and personnel. 
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The Central Training College for House- 
mothers and Housefathers, also at Highbury, 
is one of two sponsored by the National 
Children’s Home, the other being in Birming- 
ham, some 108 miles from London. These 
are just two of a number developed in the 
British Isles some seven years ago. At the 
Highbury College I met twenty-eight young 
women pursuing a fourteen-month training 
program to prepare them for careers as 
housemothers. Under a partly theoretical 
and partly practical program, they were 
benefiting from a varied curriculum with 
courses ranging from child development to 
current events. Modern reference books and 
journals containing articles on research and 
experimental results, relating to this specific 
field, are provided for their education in 
theory. Contacts with social workers, health 
officers, physicians, and psychiatrists aid the 
trainees on the practical side. In this way 
they obtain a panoramic view of the many 
different services and the part each plays in 
the rehabilitation of children in institutions. 
These students derivesa sense of satisfaction 
from knowing their tmntimate and _ skilled 
knowledge is accepted on a par with the other 
professional skills. 

Recognizing the vital influence of superior 
training on the overall child care program, 
the British are not content to rest on their 
laurels. They have added a ten-month study 
session for experienced staff members, and 
have quite recently inaugurated a one-day-a- 
week course, also for personnel. The impor- 
tant part the British played in the planning 
and the success of an international seminar! 
on the Continent last September is well 
known. Representatives from thirteen coun- 
tries overcame the language barriers to ex- 
change diversified outlooks, opinions, and 
experiences which further tapped the un- 
knowns of this sphere. 

Here’s hoping that we in America, who 
have placed such important emphasis on skill 
and training in other fields related to insti- 
tutional care, will wake up to the need for a 
training program for houseparents which has 
for too long been bypassed. 


Evetyn L. SHARRETT 
Caseworker 


Methodist Board of Child Care 
Baltimore, Maryland 


1 United Nations Seminar, Baarn, The Netherlands, 
September 1956. 
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divided case is becoming the exception rather 
the worker when working with more than 
one client in the family calls for great flexi- 
bility. The committee’s opinion was that in 
unmarried mother cases, if possible, total 
casework responsibility should be carried 
within one agency. The records showed also 
the use of time limits based on understanding 
and flexibility in regard to limitation. 

On the basis of the evidence of widespread 
interest in new approaches to recording, the 
choice of topic for the coming two years is 
‘Study of Records Illustrating Develop- 
ments in Recording of Casework Practice.” 


The Case Record Committee hopes that 
some much needed changes in recording may 
result from these efforts. The committee is 
interested not in streamlined recording per 
se, but in trends in recording which reflect 
practice and show how a record serves the 
agencies’ other various needs. During the 
next two years, we hope for even greater 
participation. 

from 24 


This year 44 agencies states 


participated. The following records are 
available: 

Pe ass caer ie Nines aie ... 22 records 
By © nee oseenreoaerat Acie een ee OA 
Foster Home Care... 0.6.5 ccsscacccces. 35 i 
Institutional Care... ebb eleva Bisa as shave tad 9 = 
Own Home Services....... Sets hae 8 
Protective Service... .... cde cccvcsacen 5 a 
Unmarried Parenthood................. 6: * 


The entire collection or any of these sec- 
tions is available upon request. To members, 
agencies, provisionals and those who pur- 
chase advisory service the exhibit is free of 
charge except for expressage; to non- 
members for a fee of $25 for a three-week 
period, or pro-rated. 

Mrs. EttsaBETH Howe Jones 
National Chairman 


Case Record Exhibit Committee 


e 
BOOK NOTES 


The Approach to Mental Health, David T. Maclay, 
M. D., D. P. M., Associated Booksellers, 2106 Post 
Road, Westport, Conn: April, 1956. 144 pp., $3.00. 
Although written for a British audience, 

this small psychoanalytically-oriented book 
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on why people act the way they do, and how 
to help them not do so may prove helpful to 
the American child welfare worker who wish- 
es a reading reference for a psychologically 
naive client. It is superficial in treatment, re- 
assuring in tone and basically sound. 

The author, a medical missionary turned 
child psychiatrist, leads his reader by the 
hand through many brief encounters with 
the mysteries of the normal and the ab- 
normal mind. He hurriedly skirts en route 
Psychology I, Personality Development, and 
Psychopathology. His explanations are amaz- 
ingly clear, his examples sympathetically 
appropriate. The book could almost be sub- 
titled ““A Child’s Textbook of Psychiatry.” 

Although his presentation is highly over- 
simplified and frequently naive, the author 
successfully paints a reassuring picture of 
children and their problems. There are many 
homespun recommendations for parents. For 
example, he suggests that the baby not be 
unceremoniously and suddenly removed from 
the breast before he feels ready but rather 
should be coaxed tenderly. His advice for the 
most part is excellent although occasionally 
he shows more understanding of the child 
than of his parents. Thus he presents the 
rather theoretical notion that parents should 
treat their children fairly, impartially and 
without favoritism even though he obviously 
recognizes the impossibility of their doing so. 

One of the more readable parts 1s his kind- 
ly and flexible approach to the subject of sex- 
ual deviations. His discussion of courting 
and marriage, what a girl and a boy expect 
from each other, and how to get along with 
the opposite sex is somewhat in the vein of 
an advice to the lovelorn column by Norman 
Vincent Peale. However, at worst it is harm- 
lessly trite and at best reassuringly knowl- 
edgeable. 

For the potential client or relative he in- 
cludes an excellent description of the un- 
knowns of the child guidance clinic and the 
mental hospital, the need for their services, 
admission procedures and types of help avail- 
able. He deals fairly adequately with some 
common superstitions about mental illness. 

For the educated reader the author’s un- 
expected byways are more tempting than his 
main highways. There is a_ superficially 
sweeping but quite interesting study of the 
enigma of the sincere Communist spy. Then 
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there is a pithy comment on the emotional 
implications of the housing shortage and the 
difficulties of living with one’s in-laws. Also, 
a suggestion that nagging is a disruptive 
habit which should be watched by anyone 
who is addicted to it. 

In an intriguing discussion of psychiatry 
and religion he suggests that the psychia- 
trist’s differences are not with religion per se 
but rather with some of its concepts which 
require modification in the light of our cur- 
rent knowledge. 

In an impassioned commentary on politics, 
Dr. Maclay makes some very appropriate 
comments on how psychological understand- 
ing may have a beneficent influence on the 
world’s greatest problems. He feels that if all 
the leading politicians in the major powers 
could be freed to a large extent from their 
complexes, we could be assured of peace. 

Although the writing is uneven and there 
are occasional contradictions because of the 
author’s failure to digest adequately varying 
points of view, this book can be recommend- 
ed for popular reading by grammar and high 
school students and by any adult clients who 
have not yet taken a post-graduate course in 
television psychiatry. The author also lists 
reference books for more detailed reading. 

Ner Litrner, M.D. 
Psychiatric Consultant, 


Illinois Children’s Home and 
Aid Society, Chicago 


The Young Child in School, by Clark E. Moustakos 
and Minnie Perrin Berson, Whiteside, Inc, and William 
Morrow & Co., New York, 1956. 256 pp. $4.00. 
The authors started this book as a report 

of a study of theories and practices in United 

States nursery schools. They have used rec- 

ords and reports from 312 nursery school 

teachers. To these they have added material 
from their own research and experience at 
the Merrill-Palmer School. They divide the 
schools into four different groups, determined 
by the dominant theory and practice in each. 

Incidentally, there was not always complete 

correlation between the theory professed and 

the methods used. The four types were 

“laissez faire,” ‘‘authoritarian,” ‘‘demo- 

cratic” and “‘child-centered.” The authors 

consider their own philosophy child-centered. 
The book has many points of interest and 
would be useful as a reference to someone in- 
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terested in finding out about current practice 
and thinking in nursery education. The ay, 
thors found the similarities far greater than 
the differences. Excellent lists of books ang 
articles are included at the end of most of 
the chapters. 

It seemed to me that the authors’ own 
philosophy as expressed at the end of each 
chapter and at the end of the book gave g 
somewhat mystical view of the teacher's 
role, or the administrator’s for that matter, 
While evaluation and diagnosis is a difficult 
art and, alas, is sometimes done in a destruc. 
tive way, it remains the responsibility of ad. 
ministrator, supervisor and teacher to evalu. 
ate continuously in their respective areas to 
the best of their ability. The following quota. 
tion illustrates the authors’ thinking: 

“There is no such thing as getting rid of a teacher for 
the good of the teacher or for the good of the children; 
this kind of rejection is just as harmful for children as 
it is for the teacher. . . . In contrast when the teacher 
knows she is regarded as worthwhile, when she is trusted 
and valued and when she has the feeling that she is not 
interchangeable, she can use her experience as a teacher 
to become more skillful in facilitating children’s growth.” 


The importance of acceptance is stated 
here, but to imply that one can count on un. 
suitable teachers moving on of their own 
accord is wishful thinking. This is similar to 
the statement: “The teacher recognizes 
every art expression as worthwhile ....” 
Any sensible and discerning child does not 
regard all his art expressions as worthwhile 
and will probably question the sincerity ofa 
teacher who does. 

On the other hand the child-centered 
group is described as being particularly ac. 
cepting of children’s real feelings and as giv. 
ing sound help in the expression of feeling. 

The book’s chief value is as a reference. 
Although it might be of interest to some 
teachers, it would probably be of greater 
interest to teachers of teachers. 

ELEANOR Hos ey 
Executive Director, 


The Day Nursery Association of Cleveland 


Cleveland, Ohi 
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Treatment of the Child in Emotional Conflict, 
by HymanS. Lippman, M.D., The Blakiston Division, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., N.Y., 1956. 291 pp. $6.00. 


Dr. Lippman’s book is difficult to review 


because of the vast amount of material base¢ | 
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on his many years of leadership and service 
at the Wilder Guidance Clinic. The psycho- 
analytic orientation of the author and his in- 
rerest in teaching both social workers and 
psychiatrists are evident throughout the 
work. The resultant survey could serve social 
worker or psychiatrist equally well. 

Early chapters describing methods of in- 
volving parents in treatment and of intro- 
ducing children to therapy might be called 
“how-to-do-it” chapters. Later Dr. Lippman 
chooses a more theoretical course, dealing 
with the various types of emotional conflicts. 
He quotes many major contributors to child 

sychiatry and relates short case summaries 
of children who have had direct psycho- 
therapy. These condensed case reports tend 
to whet the appetite of the reader but leave 
him a little unsatisfied. 

Other parts of the book deal with four 
types of children needing treatment: the 
neurotic child, the child with personality 
problems, the “acting out” child, and the 
psychotic child. There are chapters on the 
general characteristics of neuroses from the 
psychoanalytic point of view, anxiety states, 
phobias, depression, and obsessional neuroses 
in the section on the neurotic child. 

A case cited as an example of treatment 
for a boy suffering acute anxiety raised a 
question in my mind. The boy, because of 
resistance, had to be treated by supportive 
measures. He improved but had little insight 
into his conflicts. Concerning this case, Dr. 
Lippman says: 


To confine treatment to measures of support and re- 
assurance in cases where insight therapy might produce 
lasting results is difficult for an analytically trained 
therapist. When situations of this nature present them- 
selves in a psychiatric clinic for children, however, we 
must gracefully accept the limitations imposed by the 
child’s defensive needs.” 


I feel that more research is needed to con- 
firm the impression that insight therapy act- 
ually prevents illness after the treated child 
grows to adulthood. A closer view of some of 
the sessions with this boy would have given 
a better opportunity to see the difficulties en- 
countered in this type of therapy. 

Dr. Lippman points out that there are 


“few set rules to guide a therapist for all cases of acute 
neurotic suffering in children. Treatment must always 
proceed cautiously, assessing the ego reaction at all 
times,” 
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This might be considered a basic rule in 
therapy with children. 

The chapter on children with school phob- 
las contains an excellent discussion of the 
variety of symptoms related to this particu- 
lar phobia as well as the child-parent inter- 
action. Again, this reviewer felt that sample 
treatment sessions would have served to pull 
the material together. 

In the chapter on neurotic depression in 
children the author emphasizes a syndrome 
which unfortunately is often misused or 
missed. The chapter on obsessional neuroses 
presents the most stimulating discussion in 
the entire book. Careful reporting of the 
actual therapy sessions provides valuable in- 
sights into the therapeutic process. 

The section dealing with ‘““The Child with 
Personality Problems” contains chapters on 
the withdrawn child, the over-protected 
child, the effeminate boy, the narcissistic 
child, and the child with neurotic character. 
This important portion was skimmed too 
lightly. This reviewer hopes that the next 
edition of the book will expand both theoret- 
ical and case material. 

Another section, “The Child with a Ten- 
uous Hold on Reality,” deals with the psy- 
chotic child, the markedly unstable child, 
the child with organic brain damage, and the 
child with convulsive seizures. The author 
makes the point that some autistic children 
can occasionally be treated in a child guid- 
ance clinic. He adds that ‘Some of these 
children will respond to treatment even when 
parents are not available for therapy.” This 
would indicate that the clinic Dr. Lippman 
conducts is more flexible than many others 
insofar as it accepts children for treatment 
without parent participation. 

“The Child Who Acts Out”’ is the title of 
a section which discusses the unsocialized 
child, the neurotic character, the neurotic 
delinquent, and the psychopath. Aggressive, 
anti-social behavior is common to all these 
children. Many are rejected, physically or 
psychologically, by one or both parents. 
Problems in treating such children are lack 
of parental cooperation, inability of the com- 
munity to accept their acting out behavior, 
and the number of years required for ade- 
quate treatment. 


The chapters on psychotic, unstable, and 
brain-damaged children and those with con- 
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vulsive seizures contain some of the present- 
day understanding of these problems. The 
list of important articles on childhood psy- 
chosis is most worthwhile. Dr. Lippman also 
points out the difficulties in making an accu- 
rate diagnosis of the brain-damaged child. 
Again the brief and sketchy approach to the 
problems left more to be desired. 

The sections on “The Problem of Pre- 
vention” and “Some Principles of Therapy” 
offer material that might have been incor- 
porated in other chapters. 

The title of the book should have been 
“A Child Psychoanalyst’s Approach to Chil- 
Emotional Conflict.”” The author 
actually provides a great deal of reference 


psychiatry and should be on the reading lig, 
of social workers, psychologists, educator 
and child psychiatrists. 
Epwarp D. Greenwoop, M.D. 
Consultant in Child Psychigy, 
for Institutions, Agencies and School 
The Menninger Foundation, Topeka, Kan; 
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Report on the Workshop on Fees in Individual. 
ized Service Agencies: Practices and Implicg. 
tions. National Social Welfare Assembly, Apy 
1957. Single copy, 50¢, 10 or more, 45¢ each. 
This is a report of a workshop’s explora. 

tion, in cooperation with members of the 

dren in national agencies, of attitudes of agency 
staff, the community, and clients towar 
material which encompasses much more than _ fees. It discusses changing concepts of wel. 
treatment. His effort to cover the entire field 
of child psychiatry resulted in a number of 

“lick-and-promise” approaches to important 

problems in the treatment of children. 


fare services implied in the charging of fees, 

and the philosophy behind this practice 

Agencies interested in understanding this 

important development can order the pam. 

phlet through the National Social Welfare 

Assembly, 345 East 46th Street, New York 
Ty Dc Bs 


In spite of these minor criticisms, Treat- 
ment of the Child in Emotional Conflict is a 
valuable addition to the literature in child 


CLASSIFIED PERSONNEL OPENINGS 


Classified personnel advertisements are inserted at the rate of 15 cents per word; boxed ads at $7.50 per inch; 
minimum insertion, $3.00. Deadline for acceptance or cancellation of ads is eighth of month preceding month of 
publication. Ads listing box numbers or otherwise not identifying the agency are accepted only when accompanied 
by statement that person currently holding the job knows ad is being placed. 


CHILD WELFARE CONSULT- 


ANT. $377-$435, depending on 


PI//-¢F 


CASEWORKERS (3), needed to 


complete further enlargement of pro- 


CHILD WELFARE SERVICES 
WORKERS for fast growing south. 





experience. 2 years’ graduate work, 
3 years’ experience, of which 1 is 
supervisory, administrative, or con- 
sultative; or 1 year’s graduate work 
with 2 years’ administrative, super- 
visory, or consultative experience. 
Arizona Merit System Council, 11 N. 
17 Ave., Phoenix, Ariz. 


CASEWORKER II in child place- 
ment agency. Service includes inten- 
sive casework with deeply troubled 
parents and children. Psychiatric 
consultation. Excellent personnel 
practices, Social Security, retirement, 
and health insurance. Requirements: 
Master’s degree social work school 
and potential of being creative. Sal- 
ary $4572-$5712. Clyde S. Pritchard, 
Executive Secretary, Children’s Bu- 
reau of Los Angeles, 2824 Hyans 
St., Los Angeles 26, Calif. 


CHILD WELFARE - 


fessional staff to 64 caseworkers and 
11 supervisors. Offices in Los Angeles, 
Long Beach, and San Fernando 
Valley. Prefer 2 years’ graduate work 
but will consider 1 year. Ours is an 
expanding public adoption agency— 
where quality in service to clients is 
foremost consideration. Beginning 
annual salary, $5004. Annual in- 
crements bring salary to $6192 at end 
of 4 years’ employment. Good retire- 
ment plan; adequate vacations and 
leave provisions. Consider 
Southern California where the days 
are comfortably warm and the nights 
are cool. All positions filled in accord- 
ance with provisions of the Los 
Angeles County Civil Service Com- 
mission. Apply Director, Los Angeles 
County, Bureau of Adoptions, 2550 
W. Olympic Blvd., Los Angeles 6, 
Calif. 


cal 
SICK 
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ern California county. $5384-$5796, 
Highly qualified, professional super. 
vision. Opportunities in adoption 
field included. 1 year’s graduate 
work required. Health insurance, 
paid vacation, sick leave, other bene. 
fits. County Personnel, 236 Third 
St., San Bernardino, Calif. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA: 


Openings for professionally trained 


family and child welfare caseworkers yi 
in large, multiple-function agency Jf XY 
with professional staff of 64. Gradel // Cth 


to $4908; Grade II to $5424; Grade 
IIT to $6132. For further information 
and description of grade qualifica 
tions write: Executive Director, 
Catholic Social Service of San Fran. 
cisco, 1825 Mission St., San Francs 
co 3, Calif. 
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